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PREFACE 


- A short time since, in a larger volume 
entitled Zheomonism True, 1 endeavoured 
to set forth, in modern light, reasons for an 
intelligent acceptance of Theism. It was 
in my judgement especially desirable that 
such a work should be illustrated and sup- 
ported by relevant quotation from other 
writers whose attitude merited regard. 
Since, however, in the view of certain critics 
this feature added too much to the bulk of 
the book, and tended somewhat to obscure 
its arguments, it appeared desirable to state 
afresh the whole case in shorter form, and 
without any quotations at all. 

The fact that the attempt so to do has 
been approved as a Thesis for the Doctorate 
of Divinity, by the Faculty of Divinity of 
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the University of London, affords at least 
a hope that such a summary may be of 
service to thoughtful readers in search of 
truth on these high themes. 
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THEISM AND ITS WARRANT IN RELA- 
TION TO NATURALISM 


ALL things begin, continue, and end, in God. 
Such a formula expresses not only the deepest 
heart-instinct of humanity, but its clearest 
rational conviction. In spite of many apparent 
and some real denials, this attitude of mind has 
hitherto been and must still be maintained, in view 
of all the unquestionable phenomena of existence. 
Real rejections of such a thesis have indeed 
been comparatively few, because philosophic 
thought will not ventureupon auniversal negative ; 
whilst thought other than philosophical, does not 
apprehend the meaning of the negation which it 
sometimes boldly makes. It may safely be affirmed 
that the number of intelligent and convinced 
atheists is so small as to be unworthy of regard. It 
is in truth as genuine and insignificant a minimum 
as that other shadowy fraction of humanity, which 
is said to have no thought of, nor even capacity 
for thought of, any higher being. Expert testi- 
mony asserts that within the truly human pale 
such creatures are unknown. Cultured criticism 
has in some few instances questioned this. Dis- 
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cussion with a view to final settlement is here 
unnecessary. Even if the latter contention be 
conceded, it plainly amounts only to the exception 
which serves to illustrate the rule. It is the 
rule, not the exception, with which any true 
estimate of the human instinct is concerned. 
Sufficient premisses certainly exist to establish 
the general conclusion that humanity is religious. 

If there be such a thing as instinct, this is its 
unmistakable expression on the widest scale, 
in the highest grade of being upon earth. The 
instinct of the lark which makes it restless until 
it soars into the empyrean blue, is neither more 
real nor more potent than that which causes man 
to be ill at ease until he is in harmonious touch 
with his God. His first struggles after such 
peace are as truly pathetic, and as little to be 
despised for their clumsiness, as the first attempts 
of the fledgling in the grass to rise into the ampler 
air. Dim and multiform, coarse and grotesque, 
confessedly, have been the nascent thoughts 
of the lower races of men on this vast theme. 
The child mind working through the animal 
passions of the savage, whether ancient or modern, 
has developed forms of worship which to-day 
seem hideous and repulsive. Nevertheless, such 
blundering is no more fit subject for scorn than 
an infant’s first awkward attempts to walk. 
Herein men fell to rise, and were baffled to think 
better. The evolution of the highest must come 
to pass through blunders in the lowest. The 
groping of a blind child for the light may well 
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evoke compassion, but ought never to be met 
with contumely. Out of the primaeval sense of 
fear has arisen the taboo, the crude mythology, 
the cult of cruel sacrifice. These, through all 
the intervening grades whose nature and number 
are irrelevant, constitute not merely a history 
of the evolution of the idea of God, but the 
incontestable proof that along with the growth 
of man’s higher faculties, there ever develops 
also his sense of need of a God worthy of him as 
well as helpful to him. 

The intellectual hesitations, perplexities, denials, 
of modern men with enlarged powers of abstract 
thought, have not, as a rule, amounted to definite 
or positive anti-theism, but have spent their 
force in current objections to theism. Even of 
the systems of philosophy which to-day claim 
supremacy, it must be said that they derive their 
potency, and obtain their hearing, chiefly through 
being a kind of theism. They base themselves 
upon the very principles of reason which consti- 
tute the valid grounds of theism, and thus, 
whilst refusing its conclusions, acknowledge the 
stability of its premisses. If, indeed, theism be 
regarded as a matter of induction and deduction, 
on the principles of science it may here be said, 
as truly and openly as concerning the nebular 
hypothesis in astronomy, that it holds the field not 
through being free from objections, but because 
nothing can be found rationally worthy to take 
its place. 

In face of all modern criticism, the instructed 
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theist of to-day, however great his desire for 
candour, cannot acknowledge that his main 
thesis is substantially impugned. The thought 
of God is certainly so enlarged, through the 
adoption of a cosmocentric rather than a geo- 
centric standpoint, that the initial difficulty of 
saying clearly what is meant by the term .God, 
becomes correspondingly formidable. Yet the 
conviction that all things begin, continue, and 
end, in God, is not by any means dependent 
upon an exhaustive definition of the divine nature. 
Even if it be true that to define is to limit, it is 
here equally irrelevant. The theistic conception 
of God does, indeed, connote the illimitable, but 
inasmuch as no definition of the divine is either 
attempted or required, theism is not driven to 
any such contradiction as would be involved in 
limiting the illimitable. In the sense of being 
alike beyond comprehension and definition, for 
theism God and the Absolute are one. But as an 
attempted expression of rational conviction con- 
cerning the origin and continuance of the sum 
of things, theism may well be content with as 
incomplete a conception of God as a little child 
has of its father. All-comprehending accuracy 
is as utterly out of the question as it is plainly 
unnecessary. Reality and sufficiency are not 
dependent upon exact definition. For these 
therefore, neither more nor less, theism stands.. 
The reality of the infinite personality as the 
source and maintenance of all; the sufficiency, 
for all needs of mind and heart, of such con- 
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ceptions as we are able to form concerning that 
divine personality and His methods,—these con- 
stitute the valid significance of theism. 

It is the custom in certain quarters to-day, to 
refer to the reasons formerly alleged on behalf of 
theistic belief as antiquated, if not exploded. But 
suchassertionsserve only to express the judgement, 
if not also to betray the animus, of an individual 
writer. Whatever becomes of such terms as 
‘ontological, cosmological, teleological, intuitional.,’ 
and the like, the actualities which they have 
represented in the past are not reduced to 
gossamer threads of imagination by any pro- 
cesses of modern critical attenuation, Nor does 
their co-working simply issue in a feeble web 
of speculation such as can easily be rent by the 
wild gusts of naturalistic onslaught. The ancient 
terminology may go, if it so pleases the modern 
mind, but the realities thereby signified will only 
have shed their outer skin, to enter upon renewed 
vigorous and influential vitality. 

Thus, causation may be viewed from within 
or from without; may be subjected to far- 
reaching analysis; or even given up as inex- 
plicable. In any case its working reality remains 
beyond challenge. It abides as a plain principle 
which reason would have to commit suicide to 
deny. For to abjure the principle of causation 
—our ignorance of its method notwithstanding— 
is to stultify the very sentence in which such re- 
jection is expressed. Words conveying judgements 
can no more be causeless, for rational minds, than 
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a universe. An accepted statement that some- 
thing can naturally arise out of nothing, or that 
the greater can spontaneously emerge from the 
less, would wreck philosophy and reduce intellect 
to imbecility. 

Nor is there the slightest weakening of the force 
of this principle as a witness for theism, when 
due heed is given to the two queries which are 
so often in these days suggested for that purpose. 
To press the inquiry whether the principle of 
causation does not necessitate that the great 
First Cause should also itself be caused, is, to put 
it most mildly, an amazing instance of lack of 
perception. When it is borne in mind, as of 
course it ought to be, that ‘ first,’ in this connexion, 
has no time reference and expresses but an order 
of thought, it is plain beyond all question that 
to ask for the cause of a first cause is nothing but 
sheer contradiction in terms. As a matter of 
philosophical truth, there can, indeed, never 
ultimately be more than one real cause, even that 
which in the order of thought is pronounced first. 
All other secondary causes, however many, and 
however really followed by effects, are themselves 
but effects, at greater or less distance from the one 
original cause, which in being ‘first,’ is not an effect. 
To make the first cause an effect, would simply 
be to create another really first cause which was 
not an effect. In whatever way it is contem- 
plated, therefore, the only real cause is and must 
be an uncaused cause. 

Or, again, to ask whether the assumed eternity 
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of the universe, i.e. of matter and motion, is not 
a sufficiently valid statement of origins to dispense 
with all further inquiry, must be pronounced no 
less an instance of mental obliquity. Besides 
the manifest truth that an eternal universe would 
require an adequate cause as fully as a transitory 
one, the assumption of the eternity of matter 
and motion which is involved, is as useless as it 
is unwarranted. For when modern science has 
reduced these two terms to one, by exhibiting 
matter as nothing but motion in a hypothetical 
ether, or an infinitesimal charge of negative elec- 
tricity, the mere eternity of such motion gives 
no account of anything whatever—not even of 
itself. To smuggle into it all the potentiality 
and directivity which are absolutely essential 
for an evolutionary process out of which the 
universe as we know it may emerge, is the hugest 
petitio principi conceivable. It is virtually to 
adopt the whole material and principle of theism, 
without rational or ethical acknowledgement. 
On the other hand, to assume that without any 
such directivity or potentiality, motion, in itself 
alone, could have originated the process of 
evolution out of which the whole kosmos, includ- 
ing ourselves, has issued, is to invoke a miracle, 
or rather a prodigy, compared with which all 
the combined miracles of all earth’s religions 
would be but a trifle. 

Again.- So long as men live daily in the midst 
of things which they see and know to be the 
embodiment of their own purposes, and meet 
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on every hand unquestionable illustrations of 
final cause in smaller matters, they will never be 
driven out of their belief in the existence of 
similar purposiveness on the larger scale of the 
universe. The pen with which the Agnostic 
writes the judgement that he denies design in 
nature, is itself the sufficient contradiction of his 
thesis. For the principles of thought which 
compel him in reason to ask both, Who made it ? 
and, What was it made for? are every whit as 
applicable to the solar system, considered as a 
system. If the latter be entirely explicable by 
the mere mechanism of the atom, without any 
directivity of any kind, so assuredly is the former. 

Moreover, mechanism, as such, is unthinkable, 
save as embodied in a machine. No single part 
of a machine is mechanism, or ‘ mechanicism,’ 
until it is in a position to co-operate with the 
other parts. So that if, on the scale of the 
kosmos, mechanism be an explanation of any- 
thing, it can only be because the whole is an 
enormous instance of what we understand by a 
machine. But where, thinkably, is the machine 
which no mind designed, or which was designed 
for no purpose whatever ? Drafts without limit 
upon the bank of past eternity are here of no 
avail. An everlasting heaping of chaos upon 
chaos will never, whilst reason remains, issue 
in a kosmos. 

Men who know, alike from the working of their 
own minds and their own hands, that everything 
within their experience and observation which 
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is beyond chaos is the embodiment of purpose, 
will never be persuaded that the universe is pur- 
poseless because the ripples on the sea shore, or 
the course of a river, or the contour of a bay, may 
be ascribed to natural law. The human mind 
cannot but distinguish between appearance and 
reality. And in all such cases the only reason 
why the appearance is noted, is because it is like 
reality. All likeness, however, connotes dis- 
tinction. Things that are identical cannot be 
alike. Identity between two objects is unthink- 
able. The moment identity is established, they 
cease to be two and become one. But no such 
identity exists between the known results of 
purpose in human experience, and the similitude 
of purpose as sometimes found in nature. 

To assume, indeed, that such cases as those just 
specified are perfectly typical, so that they truly 
and fairly represent all the phenomena in nature 
which speak of purpose, is really misrepresentation 
on the widest scale. Take, for instance, Darwin’s 
own famous simile of the ‘ noble edifice’ which 
was to be built of unhewn stone, found ready to 
hand simply through naturallaw. Such an edifice 
never was built, and never will be, without the 
addition of an architect who has both a purpose 
in building and a plan whereby to build. Much 
less could such a noble edifice as the human body 
result from any number whatever of unplanned 
variations: and transmissions, even if atoms, 
assumed to be ‘ unhewn,’ be supplied in thought 
without limit 
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Again; to point to the human appendix as a 
refutation of this plain principle, is as childish as 
to impugn the architecture of a palace because a 
few traces of the scaffolding have been left near 
by. Even in such a case, some lesser purpose is 
more than possible. It may surely happen that 
a universe embodying purpose on the part of an 
infinite mind, should involve and contain some 
items which, to an infinitesimal mind, appear to be 
but cross-purpose. Yet when the nine-tenths of 
human suffering which are due to human self-will 
are subtracted, and the glamour of an exaggerated 
sentimentalism in regard to the rest is exchanged 
for truthful estimate, the remaining mystery of 
pain becomes, as Maeterlinck says, ‘small enough 
to lie in the hollow of a philosopher’s hand.’ 
It may in moments of gloom—themselves not 
wholly inevitable—seem utterly irreconcilable 
with any kosmic purpose benevolent enough 
to be divine. But in fairer light of unbiassed 
estimate, they are seen—dysteleology notwith- 
standing—to be no more destructive of such pur- 
pose than the spots on the sun are of its light and 
heat. Mystery or no mystery, the fact remains, 
and will remain, that so long as men live in the 
daily exercise of will-power embodying their 
own purposes in their creations, they will be in 
the truest sense teleologists. They will never be 
content to think of an order and a harmony and 
a beauty, manifestly and measurelessly superior 
to anything they can produce, as having spon- 
taneously emerged from mindless motion, through 
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nothing but mere chance, or sheer necessity. 
Paley may well be called upon to revise his 
illustrations, but never to revoke his main 
principles. 

Yet further. When its powers of reflection are 
taken fairly into account, human nature must be 
regarded not merely as a biological product but 
as a centre of mental activity. Be the former 
accounted for how it may, the latter equally de- 
mands an adequate source. Nor can anything 
less or other than mind ever constitute such a 
source. No creature possessing mind can con- 
sistently employ that mind to deny mind to the 
power whence he is himself derived. To appre- 
ciate this, it is not at all necessary to disentangle 
the knot of physics and metaphysics involved 
in the question as to whether mind can move 
matter. That is settled with sufficient practical 
certainty every day. Psychical force is no less 
real, even if no more definable, than physical 
force. Ultimately we know nothing of either, 
beyond the fact that they are. The point for 
emphasis is that in human experience mind is real, 
and is incommensurable with matter. The man 
in the street is compelled, equally with the philo- 
sopher, to acknowledge a great gulf fixed between 
his thought and his finger. It is every whit as 
impassable between his thought and his brain. 
There is no conceivable expression of conscious- 
ness in terms of molecular vibration. Even if 
some very advanced physicist should now at last 
insist that the ether is the brain of the universe, 
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it would not in the least help out the naturalism 
which seeks to eliminate mind from the processes 
of the universe. For an infinite ether and an in- 
finite mind would still be infinitely separated. 

Such considerations, however, are but as partial 
and fragmentary suggestions, alike of the contents 
of theism and of the reasons for it. Mind, per se, 
is a mere blank. Thought, viewed as mere 
psychic force, is as barren a conception as action 
without direction. But mind as we know it best 
in the normal man, is very far from being a mere 
abstraction. It stands ever for both conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness, together with all 
psychic activities they seem to express. Thus it 
includes perception, emotion, volition. These, 
again, blend in their ceaseless operations, de- 
finitely, unmistakably, unconfusedly, indefinably, 
undeniably, into personality. The exact nature 
and full contents of personality, philosophy is in- 
deed baffled to describe. But such philosophical 
impotence does not in the least diminish the 
reality of that which it cannot define. Still less 
does it warrant any assumption that personality, 
to be personality, must be ‘ cribbed, cabined, and 
confined,’ within the narrow limitations of a 
human brain. 

It would seem as if, in regard to the reality of 
human personality, the verdict of our practical 
reason which is known as common sense, is, after 
all, that to which ultimately the most critical 
philosophy must come. Its affirmation that the 
activities of a self-conscious ego constitute a dis- 
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tinct personality, is unhesitating and final. It 
is normally an indubitable unity, compounded of 
the ceaseless operations of diverse faculties and 
powers. Whether each unit is a unique existence 
perfectly impervious to other selves, in a fashion 
of which the impenetrability of matter is a faint 
analogue, is here irrelevant. Both the unity and 
the complexity of the unit are realities. For 
which reason the question Whence am I? on 
plain principles of causation, points to anything 
for its source rather than to a mere Absolute out 
of which all parts and passions have been dis- 
cussed away. The eye of the human mind, as an 
instrument for obtaining a vision of the universe, 
may be even smaller comparatively than its 
physical analogue which takes in a landscape. 
Yet the latter does yield a reliable view of a vast 
expanse. And it does so by means of an im- 
measurable complexity combining into a personal 
unity, whose working is ultimately lost in mystery. 
All this and more is involved in the mental vision. 
Assuredly then its true source can never be an 
infinite socket out of which all semblance of an 
eye has been abstracted. Be the connotation of 
personality what it may, personality in man de- 
mands personality in the source whence he is 
derived. 

Here, moreover, evolution is irrelevant. For 
at its utmost evolution is but a method, and this 
is not a question of method but of result. If the 
quest for ‘the origin of human personality be 
started with a primaeval nebulosity, that per- 
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sonality was either implicitly there or not. If 
not, then its present reality is only accounted for 
as the result of an infinite series of special crea- 
tions, each unthinkable save as the embodiment 
of a divine fiat. If, however, that be too deistic 
a suggestion for the modern mind, then the 
problem that awaits solution is manifestly this. 
Whence came the potentiality by means of which, 
out of a nebulosity consisting of nothing beyond 
strains in the ether, human personality as now 
known in its highest forms has been developed ? 
Any recourse to a devolution preceding such 
evolution, simply shifts back the problem to a 
preceding cycle and so supplies no answer what- 
ever. Thus it is that the theism which con- 
fessedly involves the incomprehensible, has for 
its alternative an atheism, or agnosticism, which 
necessitates the unthinkable. Between these, the 
rational choice should be plain. 


Yet it must be owned that throughout the ages 
certain types of mind have found satisfaction in 
what has been termed naturalism. Recent de- 
velopments of science, both physical and _ bio- 
logical, have conspired to put emphasis upon such 
a conception of the universe and its working as is 
connoted by this term. To avow that all things 
happen naturally has, indeed, to some would-be 
philosophers, always seemed a perfectly sufficient 
and satisfactory account of their origin and per- 
sistence. A wider knowledge and application of 
mathematics, together with the rise of Darwinism, 
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have appeared in recent times so to open the way 
to an understanding of the deeper processes of 
nature, as to increase greatly the naturalistic 
tendency. The desire on scientific grounds to 
eliminate the supernatural, is fortified by the con- 
viction that it not only can but must be done, if 
the principles of science are to be carried to their 
logical conclusion. 

Philosophical theism is more than willing to 
face all such suggestions. In the calm light of 
unbiassed scrutiny, naturalism is the apotheosis 
of the natural. The natural, in this case, cannot 
but signify that which belongs to and is included 
in nature; whilst nature is the sum total of all 
phenomena, including their ascertainable laws. 
All phenomena, we are told, ‘ without exception,’ 
are to be ‘traced to the mechanism of the atom.’ 
The inadequacy, however, of such an account of 
the universal scheme of things, is manifest. 
Phenomena, per se, are nothing philosophically. 
The laws of nature, moreover, objectively con- 
sidered, are themselves phenomena requiring 
cause.. Neither they, nor the materials through 
which they find exercise, are even conceivable 
without mind to appreciate them. And such 
appreciative thought becomes in turn one of the 
phenomena of nature. Thus, to justify itself, 
naturalism is bound to do two things. First, 
to supply efficient and adequate cause for all 
phenomena. Secondly, to show reason for ruling 
out all final cause. But it really does neither. 

Is mechanism, working only through necessity, 
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any such efficient cause? The whole notion has 
only to be fairly analysed, to make impressive its 
inadequacy. The essence of necessity is simple 
resistlessness. In regard to this two things are 
equally noticeable. esistlessness in __ itself 
means the presence of a force which cannot be 
resisted. But no source of such assumed force 
is supplied. Nor is any trace of direction of 
force therein contained. Force, therefore, without 
origin, and motion without direction, constitute 
the basal principles of naturalism. But from 
these what can naturally issue? Only chaos, 
even with eternity at their disposal. So that 
naturalism, with necessity for its core rather 
than its corollary, really stands for the sufficiency 
of an evolution to which no preceding involution 
has been supplied, and from which, in its every 
stage, all influence ab extra is absolutely barred. 
This is tantamount to the affirmation that no 
cause is ever needed for anything. Which is, 
manifestly, to give up the whole case. The 
attempt to obtain all the necessities of involution 
from a preceding devolution not only shifts the 
problem backwards, as already hinted, but 
virtually flies for refuge to the notion of an 
infinite regress of causes. Which is, as we have 
also seen, no cause at all. Surely any system 
which is reduced to such an impasse, becomes, 
in no superficial sense, the utmost exhibition of 
the unnatural rather than the natural. 

Yet by it we are assured that science has hypo- 
thetically reduced, and hopes ere long in actual 
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explanation to trace back, everything ‘ without 
exception’ to mere motion. Such a promise, 
’ which seems to say everything, says really nothing, 
until and unless it be shown that the notion of 
mere motion contains within itself the potentiality 
of all those specific and highly differentiated 
motions out of which not only matter but also 
life, mind, morals, are said to have arisen. With- 
out that assumption, the ascription of everything 
to motion is but an utterly hopeless attempt to 
get something out of nothing. For it cannot but 
mean that everything beyond mere motion must 
come from nothing. But no account whatever 
of the source of such all-necessary and all-potent 
potentiality is given by naturalism. For even 
if it were conceded that molecular vibrations, on 
reaching a certain degree of rapidity and com- 
plexity, gave rise to life, after the analogy of the 
invisible red rays of the spectrum which at a 
certain stage pass into light, yet both the rapidity 
and the complexity previous to that stage demand 
sufficient cause, as would also distinctively the 
then further increase of both which results in a 
phenomenon confessedly new. 

So long as we have no experimental warrant 
in scientific scrutiny for accepting spontaneous 
generation, it remains a pure hypothesis that in 
aeons past ‘archigony’ happened, as Prof. 
Haeckel suggests. If, however, in the laboratory 
of some biological expert, life were produced 
to-morrow by actual synthesis of the non-living, 
it would clearly be only through the application 
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of a trained mind, by means of the latest intel- 
lectually devised apparatus, operating upon most 
carefully chosen materials. All of which, as 
essential factors in the case, would afford a fair 
representation of and strong warrant for theistic 
principle, but would yield no support whatever 
to naturalism. 

Here, furthermore, an important note must be 
made. Even if by straining the scientific imagina- 
tion, life could be conceived as a very special 
mixture of non-living materials, mind is certainly 
not conceivable as a special combination of 
non-mental elements. The philosophy which 
would identify motion with thought, or vibration 
with morals, would only stultify itself. Mole- 
cular vibration, it must be repeated, is for 
ever incommensurable even with the simplest 
consciousness. To postulate it alone as the 
source and explanation of the thought of a 
Plato, the genius of a Shakespeare, the states- 
manship of a Gladstone, would be the very 
delirium of irrationalism. One at least of the 
few unshaken and unshakeable certainties of 
philosophy is, that the essence of mind, and, a 
fortiort, of morality, is in something more and 
other than vibration. And for this something 
more, room must be found in any valid philosophy. 
But naturalism here finds itself in an utterly 
hopeless dilemma. It can no more do anything 
with, than it can without, this ultra-vibrating 
reality. Its admission into the naturalistic 
pantheon would mean, like the ark in the house 
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of Dagon, the utter overthrow of all the rest 
therein. Its genuine exclusion from naturalist 
employment would certainly prevent any such 
scheme as naturalism from ever being formu- 
lated. Hence the reiteration of the scheme for 
deriving ‘ all phenomena without exception from 
the mechanism of the atom,’ is mere beating 
the air with meaningless words, until it be 
demonstrated that mind is absolutely nothing 
but motion, and morals literally nothing more 
than molecular vibration. 

If, then, it be true, as sound philosophy asserts, 
that the difference between mind and matter is 
greater than any other difference known to us, 
such difference cannot be treated as a trifle, or 
set aside as irrelevant, when the principle of 
causation is applied to a universe containing 
beings capable of intellectual and moral activities. 
To call these mere modes of motion, is a plain 
counsel of despair. The utter futility of such a 
suggestion not only leaves theism free to stand 
as the truest expression of reason in face of the 
facts of experience, but shuts out finally all other 
attempts at expression which refer only to 
mechanism. Certainly that which is mechanical 
may be the embodiment of thought and will. 
But an attempted explanation of things on 
purely mechanical lines, thus postulating the 
absence of thought and will throughout the 
kosmos, is a glaring instance of self-contradiction. 
For how can any conceivable explanation itself be 
thoughtless—or any possible avowal lack volition ? 
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We may, therefore, proceed further on positive 
lines. Human consciousness, as an indisputable 
postulate, forms a firm basis for rational theism. 
Its witness is indeed twofold. For whilst the 
farthest possible penetration by science into the 
mystery of mind, is represented in the psycho- 
physical parallelism which is obliged to credit 
both material vibrations in brain cells, and im- 
material mind processes, with really independent 
existence, no less than with inseparably connected 
working, each side of this parallelism, to say 
nothing of the connexion, calls for adequate 
explanation if reason is to be satisfied. 

Whatever becomes of molecular vibration in 
the polar cells of the grey matter of the cerebral 
cortex, the independent reality of spirit remains 
unshaken and unshakeable. Nor is it possible 
to find an exhibition of this unshakeable reality 
at once so significant, so close at hand, so valid, 
as the self-evident, self-contained consciousness in 
what we know as the human ego. If it be at all 
satisfactory to think of matter as a knot in the 
ether, why should it not be an equally permissible 
figure to refer to the ego as a knot in the universal 
consciousness? If matter be unthinkable without 
the ether, how is the tiny spark of condensed 
consciousness in the human ego conceivable, 
save as an infinitesimal derivative from the 
universal consciousness ? At least so far as our 
present powers of thought are to be trusted, we 
have no more ground for asserting the rise of 
even the simplest consciousness out of an infinite 
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unconsciousness, than for ascribing the origin 
of all things to nothing. 

On the principles of naturalism, indeed, the 
consciousness of even a dog is utterly incon- 
ceivable. The method of its evolution from 
the amoeba matters nothing. Here is the mar- 
vellously higher reality before us. We are far 
from comprehending all that it includes, but we 
are driven by analogy to the conviction that the 
dog’s consciousness is something differentiated 
not only in degree but in kind, from the un- 
conscious food it eats, or the kennel in which it 
sleeps. Just to that extent, however, it is, on 
naturalistic lines, a new creation without a 
creator, a highly complex effect without any 
cause. The non-mechanical has created itself 
out of the mechanical. But if so, science 
and philosophy may be interred in the same 
grave. 

As to the dog, we safely say that it, like 


The infant, new to earth and sky, 
Has never thought that—this is I. 


‘I am,’ would seem to be, as a conception, 
immeasurably beyond the scope of the most 
extended mental power of the finest dog or horse. 
In man, however, such self-consciousness comes 
with the very dawn of his humanity, grows to 
the full noon of his intellectual life, and abides 
as the undimmed glory of his hope when the sun 
of his mortality sets. This self-consciousness 
differs from consciousness as the definite from 
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the indefinite, the limited from the unlimited, 
the unified from the aggregate. It is, moreover, 
inseparably associated with a free activity whose 
reality is in no degree diminished by the im- 
penetrability of its rationale. Still further, this 
consciousness of self which in the abstract is 
purely subjective, becomes in actual experience 
the creator of the objective. The ego’s knowledge 
of self becomes the means whereby it both 
scrutinizes the world within, and creates the 
world without. True, it does not create the 
objective world out of nothing ; but it transforms 
the something without into something else within 
which otherwise would never be, and in point of 
fact never is, save to such a perception-creating 
ego. That is true creation, and there is no 
limit to its operations. 

But what is there in the purely material or 
mechanical realm answering to, let alone ac- 
counting for, all this? This delimitation of a 
portion of the unlimited consciousness which is 
necessarily potential in nature, (for even upon 
naturalistic principles it could not have been 
otherwise derived,) into a distinctly self-conscious 
ego, possessing power to people a universe with 
phenomena, and somehow certainly direct its 
own motions,—is the mechanism of the atom, 
pure and simple, any more adequate to produce 
such result, than the paper on which Newton 
wrote is in itself sufficient to account for his 
whole Principia ? 


Unless we merely juggle with ssid it is the 
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very idiosyncrasy of the mechanical that it is not 
conscious, and that self-consciousness, spontaneity 
of thought, the power of self-direction, are utterly 
and for ever beyond it. If this be not so, then 
the mechanical ceases to be itself and becomes 
the spiritual. Mechanism can do nothing but 
transfer that which is communicated to it ab extra. 
To do more would necessarily be to contradict 
itself. Thus the mechanical, as such, can never 
by any possibility be causative. It can only pass 
on, as pseudo-causes, effects which have been 
communicated to it. Its reality, indeed, remains 
unchallenged. But if reality may be attributed 
to the non-creative, surely it may also to that 
which is creative. Affect, then, the polar cells 
of the brain in some way, and you affect thought ; 
because the cells are material, and must mechani- 
cally transfer something to something. Yes, but 
also—nay even more markedly—affect thought, 
and you affect the brain. This is what happens 
every minute of every working day. So then, that 
which to naturalism is nothing, rules that which 
to it is everything. Non-entity becomes source, 
substance, solution, of ultimate entity. For 
certainly naturalism has no consistent recognition 
whatever for spirit, save as a special degree of 
non-spirit. To speak of consciousness, let alone 
self-consciousness and perception, as ‘a function 
of the phronema,’ is but a mere despairing ac- 
knowledgement of failure in analysis. An attri- 
buted function is nothing more than a label. 
And in this case a label as meaningless to the 
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most thoughtful, as to the least thoughtful it 
would be to label sugar C,,.H,,On. 

Thus the system of philosophy which to-day 
with the best intentions calls itself naturalism, 
when weighed in the balances of careful scrutiny, 
is found to be utterly wanting. It can give no 
more valid account of itself than of the universe. 
By means of powers of thought which immeasur- 
ably transcend all mere mechanism, it so really, 
in conception, creates a universe, that that uni- 
verse only exists for its thought. At the same 
time, by its main axiom, it for ever rules thought 
out of the universe. Hence its scheme becomes 
the modern representative of the very cosmogony 
at which it most scornfully smiles. The universe 
rests upon the elephants, the elephants upon the 
tortoise, and the tortoise upon nothing. Theism, 
on the other hand, supplies for all phenomena a 
foundation as real as measureless, as actual as 
incomprehensible, as sufficient as indefinable, 
when it affirms that God is Spirit, and that in that 
beginning which did not exist for Him but which 
our minds are compelled to postulate, the Infinite 
Spirit called into being a kosmos culminating, so 
far as our knowledge extends, in ourselves. 


But we may not pausehere. Self-consciousness 
and perception are after all but elementary factors 
in the total reality of human life from day to day. 
They no more comprehend or express its multi- 
form activities, than the open strings of the 
violin express its capacities for producing music. 
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Human experience consists of all that flows from 
these ultimate faculties, in their fullest develop- 
ment through intercourse with all kinds of en- 
vironment. Certainly if reason demands cause 
for the alphabet of our experience, it urges the 
same with even greater emphasis for that litera- 
ture of the soul wherein the greatest glory of the 
noblest of our race has consisted. If without 
due cause a single note upon an instrument is in- 
conceivable, what is to be said concerning the 
harmonies of a vast orchestra expressing the 
depths of a Beethoven or the tenderness of a 
Mozart? Have all the myriad volumes of poetry, 
or the drama, or fiction generally, ever done 
justice to the capacity of human nature for 
emotion? Has history, even in its most vivid 
pages of political intrigue or international up- 
heaval, fully described the potentialities of the 
human will ? What record, indeed, could by any 
possibility truthfully portray the kaleidoscopic 
varieties of human experience in all their actu- 
ality and intensity throughout the ages ? 
Whence, then, do all these arise? Is it any 
answer at all to point us to the ‘ mechanism of the 
atom’? Suppose that we take as literally true 
the last hypothesis science has to offer, and say 
that the electron compared with the atom is 
but as a single duck-shot to the interior of 
Birmingham Town Hall; whilst the atom in turn 
is no greater in comparison with the human 
brain. What have we learned? Only this, that 
motion, prolonged, diversified, accelerated, to 
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any degree, for ever and ever, is motion still 
and not emotion. It can never be too strongly 
emphasized that no kind or degree whatever of 
vibration constitutes feeling. No conceivable 
or inconceivable rapidity of vibration can ever 
be identical with volition. In a word, we are 
warranted in affirming that as surely as the 
reflection of a ray of light can only proceed from, 
and be a continuance of, the original ray itself, 
so surely can thought, emotion, volition, only 
come from a source which embodies them all. 
Mysteries many and insoluble may well be asso- 
ciated with such a suggestion. But although 
reason refuses to be contradicted, it is on occasion 
well content to be surpassed. The incompre- 
hensibles of theism are rational, by the side of the 
contradictories of naturalism. That all things 
begin, continue, and end, in God, becomes thus 
the only rational formula for the explanation of 
a universe which includes such creatures as men 
and women. 


The last but by no means least consideration in 
the case of theism as against naturalism, is the 
estimation and explanation of morality. In some 
form or other what has been termed ‘the 
ethical argument’ must be fairly faced. Its 
main inference is clear, whatever difficulties may 
envelop its application to human life and its illus- 
tration in human society. Human volition in- 
volves not only the present existence and action 
of psychical force, but its definite direction. It 
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acts either for good or ill. Neutral volition is as 
unthinkable as action in no direction. Auto- 
matic volition is but the registration of previous 
definite decision. When the definition of good 
as distinct from evil is required, it is enough to 
face the sum of things with open vision. Good is 
development in harmony with the course of the 
universe. Whence evil is necessarily its opposite. 
Kosmos and chaos, order and confusion, cannot 
but be for ever antithetical. Kosmos prevails 
around us, not chaos, because law in nature is 
something more than phenomenal sequence. 
This becomes most manifest in realms which de- 
serve to be called highest. Law which rules the 
living is more comprehensive, and therefore more 
potent, than that which regulates the non-living. 
And the laws which govern the highest organisms, 
whilst equally resistless, are far more complex 
than those which control the lowest. In all cases 
obedience to law makes the utmost for the highest. 
So that for the opposite, there could not be a truer 
statement than that moral evil is lawlessness. 
This whole tendency, by very reason of its 
potency, expresses not only a will in and behind 
law, but a will for good. With it the power of 
volition in human nature can co-operate, or can 
rebel against it. Whatever be the mystery of the 
method of such volition, the testimony of con- 
sciousness in regard to its actuality is as real and 
as valid as for life itself. The denial of personal 
freedom is tantamount to the denial of existence, 
and as such cannot be expressed without virtually 
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uttering a contradictioninterms. The exercise of 
volition, with or against the laws of being, consti- 
tutes the foundation of morality. There is ample 
room for thought, including difference of judge- 
ment, as to what are the laws, obedience to which 
makes for the highest. The essence of morality 
does not consist in any decision as to what. shall 
thus be pronounced right, but in recognition of the 
authoritativeness of theright when decided. Right, 
in simplest definition, is what a man ought to do. 
The rightness of right may be a matter of pro- 
longed and costly search; but the oughtness of 
right is immediate, clear, and resistless. Granted 
that right is known, then man, as man, ought to 
follow it. The compulsoriness of this acknow- 
ledgement constitutes the ‘ kategorical imperative ’ 
which cannot be denied without self-contradiction 
by any sane man. For the very philosopher who 
protests against such a notion, does so because he 
believes that it is not true, and therefore ought 
not to be received. In the very act of denying 
he thus confirms it. This perception of right as 
right, and acknowledgement of its might as law, 
is the distinctive idiosyncrasy of human nature. 
It is scarcely approached, let alone shared, by any 
other creature known to us. All attempts to 
train even the highest amongst lower animals, by 
means of association with pain or pleasure, do but 
result in the creation of memories utterly devoid 
of morality. 

Whether this human idiosyncrasy is one of those 
faculties which, according to Dr. A. R. Wallace, 
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“could not possibly have been developed by 
means of the same laws which have determined 
the progressive development of the organic world 
in general, and also of man’s physical organism ’— 
is here irrelevant. The method of his acquisition 
of such a moral faculty may be left open. Nor 
need undue stress be laid upon the fact that it is 
his alone out ofall terrestrial creatures. At least, 
it is his, an actual faculty, a seventh sense, a 
unique power of perception, an unparalleled 
idiosyncrasy. Whence, then, we are bound to 
ask, does it come? As related to the will for 
good which is exhibited in and around him on the 
scale of the universe, it is confessedly infinitesimal 
in quantity. But it is real in quality. And 
compared with the vital powers possessed by 
other creatures, even the highest, it is transcen- 
dentally great. 

There is, indeed, no comparison possible be- 
tween the non-moral and the moral; any more 
than between the living and the non-living. On 
any scale, the purely spontaneous rise of the living 
from the non-living, and of the moral from the 
non-moral, are alike unthinkable. The strenuous 
efforts made in laboratories to obtain an instance 
of abiogenesis, can, of course, never demonstrate 
spontaneity of origin. As the very latest issue 
on this theme, by Prof. Le Dantec, frankly de- 
clares : ‘ When the effective synthesis is obtained, 
it will have no surprises in it, and it will be utterly 
useless.’ The only thing it could possibly demon- 
strate would be a previously existing unknown 
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potentiality. For which, certainly, an adequate 
cause would have to be supplied. So too, if the 
somewhat desperate attempts to derive the moral 
in humanity from the non-moral in animals by 
means of unbroken continuity, should become 
hereafter as successful as at present they are 
unsuccessful, it would similarly only amount to 
the discovery that there were latent depths in 
animal being which had formerly been unexplored. 
Once again it would be a case of hidden and cause- 
demanding potentiality. 

Such discoveries would not in the least invali- 
date the theism which stands upon the principle 
of sufficient reason. But they would make the 
case of naturalism ever more hopeless in its 
irrationality. For it offers no potentiality what- 
ever beyond ‘the mechanism of the atom.’ 
Even for that, no cause is given. But, in the 
first place, if mechanism be mechanism it is not 
life; still less is it moral consciousness. These, 
therefore, in such case, have to come from no 
source at all. In the second place, if into the 
notion of mechanism be smuggled, under absolute 
compulsion, the potentialities which are after- 
wards to emerge as life and morality, these again 
come from nowhere, and have no origin at all. 

By the contrast with such an attitude the 
reasonableness of theism becomes radiant. The 
only sufficient explanation of the possession of 
will by human beings is, and must ever be, the 
existence of will, on a transcendent scale, in the 
source whence their being ultimately springs. 
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The powers of volition in the direction of harmony 
and progress, which are known by experience and 
observation to inhere in human nature, find their 
sufficient origin only in the larger volition whence 
springs nature’s boundless but undeniable mystery 
of good. Inasmuch as moral being is ‘marked 
off from non-moral by quality not quantity— 
for quantity in moral essence is meaningless—it 
may be said with truth, that moral existence 
can only come from moral existence. Thus the 
word of the ancient Seer concerning human. 
nature, ‘ Thou hast made him but little lower than 
God,’ becomes no wild flight of theologic fancy, 
but a truthful philosophical estimate, no less than 
a religious expression of ideal. Unless, there- 
fore, morality be palpably reduced to mechani- 
cal motion—which involves a contradiction in 
terms; and until the human consciousness of 
freedom be proved to be an illusion—which will 
equally demonstrate all else to be such ; natural- 
ism finds in man’s moral nature its most utter 
nemesis, and theism its most impregnable fortress. 


Thus the plea of philosophical theism against 
naturalism is plainly threefold. (1) Negatively, 
the latter is unreasonable. (2) Positively, it 
fails in its attempt to construct the universe as 
we find it. (3) Practically, and in the light of 
human nature working as a whole in the midst 
of society, it yields no substitute for those high 
sanctions and noble aspirations of theism which 
it ruthlessly rules out of account. 

3 
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(1) Philosophy, which is ever nothing more or 
less than systematized intelligence, cannot possibly 
be satisfied with such abortive attempts at the 
explanation of manifest actualities as naturalism 
affords. For they leave untouched the greater 
part of human experience, besides giving only an 
impossible account of that highest sphere which 
must be distinctively pronounced ethical.’ Per- 
sonal experience is for human beings their one 
mental certainty. As such, it cannot be sold 
at the price of any metaphysics whatever, or 
yielded up as an illusion to any deterministic 
demand. Far back beyond all records of history, 
there is good warrant for affirming, the human 
ego discovered itself, and finding itself to be an 
orderly whole and not an incoherent jumble of 
sensations, looked out of its windows of perception 
upon an outer environment which it found also 
to be not a chaos but a kosmos. Developing 
intelligence became naturally more and more 
philosophical, and the verdict that order, relation- 
ship, beauty, on an immeasurable scale, expressed 
thought and purpose not less but more than on 
the measurable scale, was pronounced long ages 
before science unfolded to trained minds its tale 
of wonder. Modern knowledge has, indeed, 
illuminated ancient conclusions beyond ex- 
pectation. But the illumination has assuredly 
not been contradiction. That which is essentially 
rational does not admit of contradiction, save 
by the irrational. No scientific formula of 
evolution can affect the foundation axiom of 
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causation. No theory of natural selection touches 
the true heart of teleology. No philosophic 
leaning towards ‘ determinism’ in the least avails 
to diminish that witness to human freedom 
which is irrefragably based on consciousness. 

What then, as the source of all, does naturalism 
suggest, instead of a Divine Mind expressing 
itself in a universe which everywhere bears 
witness to thought, will, purpose, benevolence ? 
It asserts the eternity of matter and motion ; 
the formulation of ‘ the mechanism of the atom’ 
out of these by sheer necessity ; the mechanical 
explanation of all, including humanity, that has 
supervened through evolution upon the atom, 
by means of natural laws. 

Here, one cannot but observe, is a complete 
elimination of mind, will, purpose, in the source 
of all. What, then, is left, when these are thus 
abstracted ? Motion without direction ; mechan- 
ism without purpose; law without either 
origin or explanation. But what, in all candour, 
can these, in themselves, accomplish? We will 
not ask for a universe at their hands; nor even 
a human child. We will pass by the problems of 
morality, and the complexities of life. Let us 
come to the inorganic realm, and simply ask for 
acrystal. Isit forthcoming? Itisnot. Nothing, 
indeed, is easier than to ascribe crystallization 
to the laws of chemistry ; and the angles of the 
growing crystal to the laws of crystallography. 
But this is mere mental hoodwinking. For no- 
thing is harder than to account for these laws on 
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the principles alleged. As we watch the crystal- 
lizing process are we looking simply upon pheno- 
menal sequence, or upon something more? If 
the former, where does law come in? If the 
latter, where does law come from ? 

In plain words, no series of sequences whatever, 
even if it be infinite in extent, makes a law. Law, 
whenever real, expresses not that which is, but 
that which is ordained to be. It is the incarnation 
of an imperative. If there is no force to compel 
an intended sequence, there is no law. Without 
connoted resistlessness of succession there is 
nothing but an accident, which may or may not 
be repeated in the next following instance. The 
very essence of law is the nexus which cannot be 
broken between the preceding and the following 
phenomenon. Either, then, the whole notion 
of law must be given up, and all nature frankly 
acknowledged to be but an uncertain series of 
hypothetically connected sequences; or, with 
the postulation of natural law, there must be the 
acknowledgement of that something more than 
sequence for which the only rational account is 
force, as emanating from will, and embodying 
mind on a transcendent scale. Thus, to insist 
upon natural law as alike invariable and all- 
sufficient, and yet deny that which alone can 
confer invariability, or explain sufficiency, is 
irrational in the extreme. 

It is, however, but a fair specimen of the 
mental jugglery which has to be performed, in 
order to give naturalism even the appearance of 
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philosophy. For to announce a complete evolu- 
tion of mind from matter in the sophistical for- 
mula, motion=force=energy=spirit=thought : 
to infer an unquestionable kosmos from 
an unhelped chaos: to derive an intensely 
conscious mikrokosm from an utterly unconscious 
makrokosm : to posit an imaginary necessity as 
the only source and explanation of a human 
freedom too real to be denied without denying 
also human existence: to base a dictum that the 
Infinite cannot be personal upon the limitations 
of finite personality : to claim such a knowledge 
of the universe as to justify absolutely unlimited 
conclusions from the feeble powers and transient 
opportunities of human science: these all gathered 
into one, constitute such a veritable conglomer- 
ation of irrationality as throws up theism by 
comparison into incandescent reasonableness. 


(2) The complete failure of naturalism to 
yield any constructive theory of the universe is, 
therefore, not surprising. For it has really no 
scheme to offer save by unmeasured assumption 
of those very factors which it ostentatiously rules 
out of consideration. The evolution. of mind 
from matter and motion is certainly much 
asserted, but beyond emphasizing the apparent 
necessity of brain as the organ of thought in 
human bodies, it gives not the slightest hint at 
any real solution of the mystery of the connexion 
between the two. In regard to the origin of life, 
it can only assert that life must somehow have 
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arisen from the non-living. On its hypothesis 
there is, of course, no other source. Even then, 
when driven to own that at least a very different 
mixture of inorganic elements is required to explain 
the rise of an organic realm, it can give no hint 
as to the sufficient cause for such a difference, 
save chance or necessity, neither of which is 
any explanation at all. When, in the course of 
evolution, life passes upwards into consciousness, 
it can only say that it isso—because it isso. The 
undeniable upwardness of evolution is the mere 
hap of mindless forces embodying no volition, 
betokening no purpose, devoid of all real signifi- 
cance. Confronted with the incommensurability 
of motion and emotion, it can suggest no source, 
no cause, no clue to explanation, no suggestion 
of meaning in the distinction. In presence of all 
the higher actualities of human experience, both 
intellectual and moral, literary and scientific, 
aesthetic and ethical, it is absolutely dumb as 
to their real genesis or their permanent worth. 
If, in a word, all the unquestionable contents of 
existence as known to men, may be represented 
as a solid pyramid, this vast whole is not only 
poised upon the apex of simple mechanism, but 
the apex itself rests upon nothing. With what- 
ever powers of analysis, therefore, naturalism 
may be credited, it has none of synthesis. Its 
whole attitude towards the universe is repre- 
sented in some watchmaker’s apprentice who has 
learned how to take a chronometer to pieces, but 
cannot possibly put it together again, much less 
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obtain, plan out, and employ, the materials 
out of which a new chronometer may be con- 
structed. 


(3) Human experience, however, is much more 
than mere intellectual analysis and synthesis. 
Unless the lowest specimens of humanity are taken 
as the normal type, a man is no more a mere 
logic-chopping machine, than a human child is a 
mere zoological specimen. If womanhood could 
ever be reduced to sheer intellectuality, not only 
“sweet love were slain,’ but humanity would be 
at anend. It is quite useless for rigid science 
or pure philosophy to rail at the realm of human 
emotion. Its reality will always be its sufficient 
defence. The interworking complexities of human 
experience may well be beyond definition, but 
they none the less defy either denial or dismissal. 
In such case, to deem it sufficient to pronounce 
experience illusory, is but the dementia of a 
desperate philosophy. 

But of all the varied elements which enter into 
a full and worthy human experience, none are at 
once more real and potent than the inspiring 
sanctions of a valid theism. Even such a tele- 
scopic view of its fair mental and moral land- 
scape as was permitted to Professor W. K. 
Clifford, sufficed, we know, to compel the acknow- 
ledgement that belief in God must be a source 
of refined happiness and genuine stimulus to those 
who held it. But only the sincere and instructed 
theist knows what is the full inspiration of its 
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highest sanctions and noblest hopes, when re- 
ceived as true. That they are missed by many, 
is nothing to the contrary. The rapture of the 
genuine musician would not be lessened, if all the 
world were deaf. Nor would the inspiration of 
the artist cease, if all mankind except himself 
should become colour-blind. A million who have 
not seen an event, count as nothing against a 
dozen who have seen. No more will any mixed 
crowd of neutral non-theists, militant agnostics, 
and purblind sensationalists, engendered by the 
modern atmosphere, avail to dissipate the satis- 
faction of mind, the moral impulse, the deepened 
self-esteem, the lofty ideal, the fervid hope, which 
are all inseparably associated with theism in any 
of its higher forms. 

These all, of course, naturalism bids us dismiss 
as but ‘ the baseless shadow of a wistful human 
dream.’ But it is as fair as natural to ask, before 
so doing, what will be our reward. If, indeed, on 
independent grounds of reasoned truth the un- 
trustworthiness of theism were demonstrated, no 
consideration of consequences could justify us, 
as moral beings, in retaining its comforts. But 
while the case is at the very least sub judice, 
especially while so rational a basis for theism 
may be made out, it is more than permissible to 
inquire what naturalism can offer by way of 
compensation for the hopes it wrecks and the in- 
spirations it would demolish. If in the midst of 
a hurricane at sea, a ship be hopelessly foundering, 
it matters nothing whether the freight be thrown 
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overboard or the crew take to the boats. But 
when there is no sign of such disaster, nor any real 
ground for panic, to jettison both crew and cargo, 
would be as unjustifiable as ruinous. This is pre- 
cisely what the instructed theist to-day declines 
to do at the imperious bidding of naturalism. He 
cannot but point to the fact that those factors 
in human experience to which theism ministers 
in highest degree, are the very elements which 
contribute most, not to theology or ethics alone, 
but to all that is worthiest in the progress of 
civilization. 

It is confessedly open to Mr. Darwin to remark 
that ‘man can do his duty without God.’ But 
the very setting of the sentence, in its pathetic 
wistfulness, bespeaks unmeasured loss. All 
honour to the chivalry which would rather lose 
with the true than gain with the false. But such 
willingness to lose does not prove the necessity 
for loss. Undoubtedly an atheist may fulfil an 
atheist’s conception of duty. But that is not a 
matter of dispute. The two points that have to 
be clearly emphasized are, first, the acknow- 
ledged superiority of the theistic ideal as com- 
pared with the naturalistic ; and, secondly, the 
inquiry by what right we can be commanded to 
forsake the higher for the lower. Strauss’s ac- 
knowledgement that the ‘sense of abandonment’ 
was ‘something awful,’ and Romanes’ pathetic 
plaint that with the negation of theism the uni- 
verse had ‘lost its soul of loveliness,’ may be 
taken as true and fair types of the consequence 
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for normal human nature, of exchanging belief 
in God for acceptance of the sufficiency of 
natural law. 

Until, then, it can be shown beyond appeal that 
the soul of the universe is nothing but the eyeless 
socket of a colossal skull, a force lower than 
brutal in its deaf-and-dumb blindness, a mere 
stupendous machine with no more personality 
than the ether, it is open to every man who knows 
himself to be man, to decline to sell his human 
birthright for a mess of scientific pottage. What 
is termed ‘ orthodox science ’ is undoubtedly good 
as far as it goes. Plainly, however, it does not 
go far enough for human hearts. The purely 
scientific method is, for its own purposes, never 
to be despised. But when it essays to explain 
human experience by evacuating it, the legiti- 
mate response is rather to reject than to embrace 
it. It would be in the intensest degree unnatural 
to accept such naturalism. 

Theism, on the other hand, brings with it so 
enheartening an estimate of human nature, so 
manifest a stimulus towards the noblest ideals of 
life, and so large a promise of an upward evolution 
unstopped by death, that the only permissible 
hesitation is as to its warrant. Here, certainly, 
the theist will heartily echo Strauss’s caveat— 
“What is the use of having recourse to an illu- 
sion?’ But the demand of reason, acting as 
guardian of the interests of the heart, is that the 
summum bonum must be definitely shown to be an 
illusion, before it is ‘ cast as rubbish to the void.’ 
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When the fruit upon the tree is sweet in quality 
and plentiful in quantity, there would seem to be 
at least a presumption that the root is both real 
and good. Theism, especially in its Christian 
form, may be by some minds regarded as too good 
to be true. But the verdict has to be substan- 
tiated before it becomes compulsory. Mean- 
while, the same indictment will never be brought 
against naturalism. When fairly viewed in all 
its implications, it is rather a nightmare from 
which human nature struggles to shake itself free ; 
a cold and blinding fog in the midst of which the 
human mind gropes as vainly for light as the 
human heart for warmth. 


Finally, therefore, all that faithfulness to truth 
demands, is, that justice should be done to every 
real objection which tends at all towards showing 
that theistic faith is but clinging to an illusion. 
Objections of a sort may easily be multiplied, but 
when those which have been sufficiently con- 
sidered above are put aside, there remain really 
but three allegations that can be brought with 
any show of reason against theism. It may be 
said to prove too much, or too little. Or, at least, 
its inevitable and acknowledged incompleteness 
may be pronounced fatal to all certainty of con- 
viction. A moment’s glance at each of these will 
suffice. 


(x) If theism undertook to provide either an 
actual demonstration of the divine existence, or 
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a complete and final conception of the divine 
nature, there might well be grave grounds for sus- 
pecting it of delirium. But it does neither. 
First, as to the former. Theism does not seek to 
prove that God is, by any process which in science 
or philosophy would be accounted proof. It 
professes to adduce valid reasons for belief; not 
to construct a syllogism of which the conclusion 
shall be utterly resistless. Its undertaking is to 
supply principles of reason according to which 
men, as creatures of mind and morals, ought to 
believein God. That may truly be termed a kind 
of demonstration, but it amounts to supplying 
reasonable grounds for belief, not methods of 
logical or mathematical compulsion. It pro- 
vides a valid basis for faith, but does not issue an 
overwhelming demand for recognition. 

Such an attitude is necessitated alike by the 
necessary nature of God, and the actual nature 
of man. The theism which claimed to make the 
being of God resistlessly sure, would undoubtedly 
prove too much. For such a demonstration of 
the divine would be equivalent to its denial. 
The divine which could be demonstrated to 
human perception, would therein cease to be 
divine. For intellectual demonstration certainly 
connotes intellectual comprehension. And the full 
comprehension of the divine by the human is un- 
thinkable ; unless either the divine be reduced to 
the human, or the human becomes itself divine. 
The ocean that could be poured into a cup would 
be an ocean only in word. Nothing is gained for 
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truth by making the human synonymous with the 
divine. 

Moreover, if man is to remain man, that is, a 
creature of moral capacity, his true relation to the 
higher Power that rules the universe, must be such 
as no more to crush him than to deify him. Could 
there be such an absolute demonstration of the 
divine as would simply compel recognition from 
him, in the same way as a stroke upon a bell com- 
pels the utterance of a sound, there would be an 
end of all moral relation between the human and 
the divine. In a word manhood would become 
thinghood. The contingency need not here be 
contemplated, because theism makes no such 
profession. Its appeal is to reason on the ground 
of evidence, indeed. But it is an appeal to the 
whole man, and so recognizes his power of doing 
justice or injustice to presented truths ; and hence 
of accepting or rejecting evidence. Herein 
theism respects equally the majesty of God and 
the dignity of man. 


(2) Can it be said, on the other hand, that 
theism proves too little? Certainly it makes no 
claim to present to the human mind a full, or final, 
or in any intellectual sense adequate, conception 
of God. It is quite content to affirm reality and 
personality, in the same sense, even if to a 
transcendent degree, concerning the divine Being 
as concerning the human. It is frankly ac- 
knowledged by psychology that no satisfactory 
definition, no adequate conception of human 
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personality is forthcoming. What constitutes 
individuality, in all its fullness, no man living 
cansay. Professor Royce gives us an expert sum- 
mary when he expresses his hope to ‘attain’ to 
it hereafter. It would, then, be sheer irrationality 
to attempt for the divine that which is not 
possible for the human. To confess bewilder- 
ment as to the apprehension of the finite, and 
then demand comprehension of the infinite, is 
the very extreme of self-contradiction. 

Whilst, therefore, theism protests on reasoned 
grounds against the notion of an all-engulfing 
Absolute, as the ultimate finding of a philoso- 
phical study of the universe, it makes no im- 
modest profession to fill up such a vast Sahara 
with detailed plots of little human analogies. It 
is inevitable that any doctrine of God should be 
thought out in human categories, and expressed in 
human speech, with all its concomitant anthropo- 
morphisms. But that is no more an assertion 
of actual description or adequate conception, than 
a child’s lisping recognition of and expressed love 
for its father, is an attempt to summarize his 
physiological or psychological constitution. Yet 
certainly the father is to the child-mind no partless, 
passionless, empty, absolute. In this sense all 
reasoned theism is equally reverent agnosticism. 
Belief in God does not involve or necessitate 
the knowledge of God in any scientific or 
philosophically exhaustive sense. That man 
may know God as a child knows its father, or 
even as friend knows friend, is a thesis perfectly 
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compatible with the frankest confession that in 
any ultimate or exhaustive sense, knowledge is 
unattainable. But in the larger as in the lesser 
case, such an acknowledgement does not in 
the least detract from the practical certainty, 
or the moral value, of a confessedly imperfect 
knowledge. 


(3) Nor does such acknowledged incomplete- 
ness affect the intellectual validity of theism, 
as the rational conclusion of philosophical science. 
Lacunae may doubtless be pointed out in the 
mental processes which lead to theism, as well 
as incompleteness in its conclusions. But in 
both these respects it is in good company. It 
shares these infirmities with all the methods and 
findings of science and philosophy alike. It is 
difficult to imagine a scientific theory encumbered 
with more difficulties than those which beset 
evolution. Assuredly when it passes on, as it 
now is apparently doing, into a philosophical 
theory of the universe, the lacunae in its progress 
gape, beyond all denying or ignoring. Yet no 
modern student of science, no philosophic thinker, 
consents for a moment that it should be ruled 
out of consideration on those grounds. Why 
should not the same large and hopeful patience 
be extended to theism ? 

No ultimate mystery associated with causation 
affects the axiom that for human reason every 
event must have an adequate cause. The sug- 
gestion that an organism develops according to the 
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law of its nature, rather than through direct divine 
purpose as conceived by Paley, doubly fails to 
invalidate true teleology. It leaves the ‘ law’ of 
the ‘nature’ of every organism suspended in mid 
air, without any hint at its origin or explanation. 
And whilst it plunges every student of nature 
into the deeps of the mystery of divine imman- 
ence, it correspondingly deepens and broadens and 
emphasizes that teleological element of directivity 
in nature upon which nature no less than theism 
depends. If for the establishment of theism 
it be demanded that all breaches of continuity 
shall be eliminated from its methods, and 
all incompleteness from its conclusions, it is 
enough, by way of reply, to urge the counter- 
demand that the same principles shall also be 
applied to modern science and philosophy. 
Theism can well afford to abide by the result. 
Its postulates will come out of the crucible quite 
as unaffected as theirs. Its inductions will be 
seen to be quite as wide, and its deductions quite 
as well-grounded. The allegation that with the 
eye of the mind man can no more see God than 
with the bodily organ, is quite true when exact- 
ness and comprehension are contemplated. But 
the vision of the landscape is no less real because 
the whole mass in detail is not conveyed to the 
brain by any single glance. Nor is the appre- 
hension of the divine reality at all lessened by 
the fact that comprehension of the whole con- 
notation of the term God, is for ever impossible 
to mortal minds. That this impossibility yields 
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no inference whatever against the actuality of the 
being of God, is manifest at once when it is remem- 
bered that any such inference would equally avail 
to disprove the existence of man. As a matter 
of fact we know that all human science is but 
fragmentary, and all philosophy merely tentative. 
When the philosophy of theism is shown to par- 
ticipate in these imperfections, it is only what 
might be expected. It may well be accepted 
as a natural and inevitable accompaniment of 
all things human. 


Assuming that the foregoing summary is true 
and valid, alike in its implications and its asser- 
tions, it will probably yet be far from producing 
conviction in all directions. It would be too 
much to expect that any statement of the grounds 
of theistic faith would issue in the universal 
acceptance of theism, as the only rational theory 
of the universe. So much depends upon mental 
training and personal standpoint, that no process 
of reasoning can appeal with precisely the same 
force to two individuals. Inasmuch, however, as 
this also applies to every theme that comes within 
the range of human thought, it has no special 
bearing upon the matter in hand. 

Every attempt to set forth a rational theory of 
things must assume both intellectual sanity and 
moral probity on the part of those to whom 
appeal is made. And every expression of con- 
viction, however careful and sincere, is but 
the utterance of a single mind. Yet the fullest 
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recognition of such limitations need not impair 
the confidence with which it is here asserted, 
that the most rational account of the phenomena 
of the universe, including ourselves, when fairly 
and fully viewed, is given in the formula that all 
things begin, continue, and end, in God. 
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II 
THE TENDENCY TO MONISM 


AmIDsT the ever-increasing activities of human 
thought, it cannot but come to pass that larger 
as well as clearer views of the universe present 
themselves to cultured minds. Such conceptions 
do not leap into prominence at a moment’s 
notice, but are preceded, long before their general 
promulgation, by tendencies which are noted 
and appreciated only by the few. History 
supplies plentiful illustrations of this, but to-day 
perhaps the most manifest instances are seen 
in the development of altruism in sociology, and 
monism in philosophy. Towards the latter, science 
has greatly contributed, through the ever-widening 
scope of generalizations which are based upon 
the clearer understanding of a growing number of 
phenomena. In every realm of scientific research 
it is found not only that phenomena may be 
grouped under definite laws, but that these laws 
themselves may be comprehended under wider 
laws, so that it becomes the aim no less than the 
practice of science, to establish the largest 
generalization possible. 

Thus we have not merely the discovery of laws 
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in those regions of national, social, and civil 
life which were formerly supposed to be beyond 
the scope of law altogether, but these laws them- 
selves, which may be described as applying 
specially to organized society, tend to be included 
under laws already recognized as governing the 
inorganic world. History, for instance, is found 
to exhibit laws emerging from facts and principles 
which have their first application to human nature 
viewed individually. These are then reduced to 
inclusion under the law of psychology, whilst 
psychology in turn is being brought into ever 
closer connexion with physiology, by means of 
more exact acquaintance with the brain and 
nervous system. But physiology also has now 
become only a special branch of biology. 

Nor is that, by any means, the whole case. In 
full view of present-day recognition of the fact 
that the phenomena of life are distinctly su 
generis, there is a well-established and increasing 
borderland of biological chemistry where vital 
and chemical elements appear to work together 
indistinguishably. Such phenomena offer full 
scope for the strong desire and earnest intention 
of many modern scientists, to seek until they 
find a mechanical explanation of life itself. Still 
further illustration of the same unifying tendency 
is afforded by the growing disposition to seek for 
the expression of chemical relations in purely 
physicalterms. Thus, not only heat but chemical 
affinity tends to be regarded as merely a peculiar 
mode of molecular motion. It comes, therefore, 
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as small surprise when the unlimited avowal is 
made from some quarters, that all phenomena 
without exception are to be traced back to the 
mechanism of the atom. If only we knew all 
the laws that govern its boundless potentialities, 
the whole of the possibilities of being on earth, it 
is suggested, might be expressed in a sufficiently 
complex mathematical formula. 

It is true that the ambitious generalization 
here contemplated is yet a long way from being 
accomplished. There are at present far too many 
breaks in the continuity of the evidence, to admit 
of our regarding it as much more than a huge, if 
not rash, deduction from insufficient data. Yet 
the whole conception of evolution, which forms 
to-day the accepted starting-point of valid science, 
is virtually the attempted expression of this gene- 
ralizing and unifying tendency. Thoroughgoing 
evolution, .as a theory of the universe, is far from 
being merely concerned with the origin of species. 
It is the origin of everything,—from the primaeval 
nebulosity to the noblest man,—which evolution 
takes in hand to explain. Anything whatever 
left outside its scope, would prove entirely fatal 
to its pretensions. Its one formula of ceaseless 
development upwards from the simple to the 
complex, is ultimately the expression of one 
law, working in one way, upon one element. 

This monistic tendency in science finds ample 
parallel in philosophy. ‘Occam’s razor ’—entia 
non multiplicanda praeter necessitatem—was never 
so sharp or so effectively used as now. Whilst 
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it is the special function of science to gather up 
small generalizations ever into larger, proceeding 
backwards from effects to causes, the duty and 
privilege of philosophy, proceeding forwards 
from causes to effects, is to supply the great 
and ultimate cause from which all other causes 
are themselves derivable as effects. The very 
plurality of these latter leads up of sheer necéssity 
to the unity of the former. Waiving for future 
consideration the conceivability of Pluralism, the 
very multiplicity of causes for the phenomena of 
existence, as known to us, compels us to think of 
them as effects for which there must ultimately 
be some one cause which is itself not an effect. 
To find in thought this one great uncaused Cause 
of all, which shall in itself be adequate for the 
production of all other sub-causes, is the high 
task of any complete philosophy of the universe. 
Nothing less than such a monism as will thus 
comprehend and account for all phenomena with- 
out exception, can satisfy the ambition of present- 
day philosophy. Nor are there wanting men 
of high attainment who avow that such a scheme 
of thought is already in sight, even if it be yet 
distant and indistinct. That the latest and 
largest science thus joins with the most com- 
prehensive modern philosophy, to insist upon a 
monism of some kind, appears to be equally 
beyond contradiction and resistance. 

But monism, fer se, is after all quite indeter- 
minate. Several kinds of monism are distinctly 
conceivable. Even if it be agreed that all the 
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laws of being radiate from a common centre, and 
that all explanatory theories finally fuse into 
one, so that a monism of some sort is inevitable, 
yet it becomes the crowning duty of a true 
philosophy to decide which out of several rivals 
has greatest claim to be accepted as the ultimate 
theory of the universe. 

The unmeasured significance of such decision 
is manifest. The resolution of many causes 
into few, and of few into one, is after all a merely 
quantitative, not qualitative, process and result. 
All that may be asserted, or inferred, as to the 
number of causes absorbed into one, says nothing 
about the nature of that one. This ultimate cause 
of causes may certainly be presented to the mind 
in more ways than one. The principle of monism 
may be equally accepted by the agnostic, the 
materialist, the idealist, the theist. Each will 
be quite warranted in attaching to the central 
term his own special connotation. The affinities 
and repulsions which exist between these are 
certainly manifest enough to permit their blending 
intoa smaller number. No injustice will be done 
to the first two by combining them under the 
guise of naturalistic monism. Whilst as to the 
latter two, if theism is to consent to monism at 
all, it must clearly be that which is most nearly 
expressed in the conception of spiritualistic or 
idealistic. Thus the true antithesis emerges, 
and the two conceptions between which the real 
issue lies for modern thought, stand clearly apart. 
No eirenicon can be proclaimed between the scheme 
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which unifies matter and motion into a hypotheti- 
cal substance as the sole source and explanation 
of everything, and that which finds in spirit alone 
the ultimate principle of any warrantable and 
all-comprehensive unification. For which reason, 
before the momentous choice between them can 
be rationally made, it will be well to pass in 
swift review the distinctive features of - any 
monism which is to be accepted as true and 
final. 

(1) The first of these must be consistency with 
itself. It cannot be permitted to any system of 
thought to contradict itself in the very act of 
stating its position. Yet nothing less than this 
must happen in the case of the monism that calls 
itself naturalistic. For if any significance at all 
be attached to the syllables that occur in the 
term ‘monism,’ it must yield a mental conception 
ofunity. But however loudly naturalistic monism 
may assert such a conception, it is bound in the 
same breath to deny it. And indeed doubly so. 
For in the first place the ultimate ‘substance,’ to 
which all else is traced, is said to be an inseparable 
combination of ‘ immaterial spirit ’ and ‘ spiritless 
material’ in every atom. This is its funda- 
mental position, in the words of its most pro- 
minent advocate. But we are driven at once 
to ask, Is combination identification ? If it be, 
it is not combination. Combination necessarily 
involves distinction, and the two here postulated 
remain distinctly two for ever, thus constituting 
an abiding dualism instead of a genuine monism. 
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It is often reiterated, as above mentioned, that 
it is the mechanism of the atom to which all 
phenomena are to be traced back. Yet this very 
statement involves mental action. How then is 
the mental derived from the purely mechanical ? 
Assuredly the two are not one. It is quite useless: 
to insist that the evolution of mind can now be 
traced back, ‘ with the exception of a few lacunae,’ 
to its origin in matter. For not only are these 
lacunae like some Alpine crevasses, which at a 
distance appear to be merely a thin line easily 
leapt over, whilst when actually reached they are 
found to be yawning chasms such as cannot even 
be bridged, but the demonstration of such a 
thesis would be the end of philosophy. If there 
be no fundamental difference between matter 
capable of extension and mind inextensible, 
then all thought becomes no longer thought 
at all. Even if without any lacunae the evo- 
lution of mind could be traced back to an 
origin in matter, such a result would simply 
emphasize the previously existing combination 
which we have just seen to be unquestionable 
dualism. Yet to identify mind with matter is 
an impossible alternative. Whilst a tertiwm quid 
that shall fuse both, without destroying either, 
is unthinkable. Plainly the monism which will 
postulate nothing but matter and motion, is left 
without any source of mind. Hence it must 
either deny mind—which is to deny itself as a 
scheme of thought, or mind must come in some- 
where as a self-created entity—which is a contra- 
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diction in terms. Any system which employs 
mind to deny mind, is its own sufficient judge and 
condemnation. 

It is, however, quite another thing to speak of 
mind as expressing itself by means of matter. In 
the light of full modern knowledge, matter and 
mind are so utterly distinct, that unless the one 
be the result, the means of expression, of the 
other, dualism not monism must be maintained 
to the uttermost. But in the same light it is in- 
conceivable that molecular, i.e. mechanical vibra- 
tion should give rise to thought; whilst it is 
not inconceivable that thought should give 
rise to vibration, for we have experience, in- 
finitesimal maybe but real, of such expression 
of thought in ourselves. Hence the evolution 
of mind from matter—and it is unnecessary to 
Say mere matter, because if matter were but 
an aspect of a substance involving spirit, it 
would still be a case of dualism and not monism 
—is unthinkable. But the evolution of matter 
through the working of mind, becomes increas- 
ingly conceivable with the progress of modern 
physics. Matter, indeed, in the old sense of some- 
thing solid and ponderable, is being more and 
more whittled away. One of the world’s best- 
known physical experts has lately told us, that to 
him it is ‘ very unlikely that the electron, as we 
know it, contains a material nucleus in addition 
to its charge.’ Yet the electron is the foundation 
of the atom as actually as the atom is the founda- 
tion of matter, 
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Thus motion becomes the monism of physics. 
Does the plain man say that motion without some- 
thing moved is inconceivable? Then the reply 
must be permitted that it is still more incon- 
ceivable that something should be moved without 
some one to move it. The world is what it is to- 
day because mind in man has employed his body 
to move things. Hecandonomore; noless. He 
originates change of position. All else in nature 
comes to pass through other motion which he does 
not originate. But the whole universe as known 
to man is ultimately attributable to two kinds of 
motion, that originated from within him, and that 
witnessed without. The only monism which is 
consistent with itself, therefore, is that which 
recognizes motion, however mysterious and com- 
plicated, as the emanation of mind. 

(2) Again; any monistic scheme to be valid 
must be intelligible. And this self-evidencing 
canon of philosophy will operate quite as effectu- 
ally to the exclusion of the Haeckelian as of the 
Hegelian type of monism. These represent, con- 
fessedly, the opposite extremes of conception, but 
they are extremes which meet in common un- 
intelligibility. If, however, monism is to be for 
ordinary human thought the rational account of 
things, it must certainly justify itself to the 
average human intellect. 

This the ‘ secret of Hegel’ has never done, nor 
is ever likely to do. To a few experts in the 
metaphysics of philosophy there may be keen 
intellectual satisfaction in the subtlety with which 
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pure spirit is expanded into becoming universal 
being. But such a monism cannot justly claim 
to sum up the universe in the formula that the 
real is the rational, because here reality, alike in 
the phenomenal and the noumenal spheres, is first 
evacuated ofitscontents. The monism which re- 
quires for its construction the reduction of all 
things and all minds to virtual nothingness, 
sufficiently exhibits its own fallacies in the very 
working of the mind which asserts such con- 
clusion. Its unity is a nebulosity and nothing 
more. But a mere nebulosity, though it be de- 
scribed as spiritual, can never be an adequate 
source even of the mind that conceives it, let 
alone of all the minds and all the entities which 
constitute the universe of being. A monism thus 
unintelligible is no monism at all. 

But Haeckelian monism is in yet worse case, be- 
cause its unintelligibleness takes the form of 
palpable self-contradiction. According to it, as 
we have seen, the ‘ three fundamental attributes ’ 
of substance are matter, force, and sensation, and 
‘these three fundamental attributes are found 
inseparably united throughout the whole universe 
in every atom and every molecule.’ This state- 
ment the plain man can understand and appre- 
ciate. He will naturally regard with greatest 
interest the new-comer. He will be tempted to 
exclaim, ‘ Matter I know, and force I know, but 
who and what is sensation?’ Not matter, not 
force, not substance, but, in plain speech, nothing 
more or less than a purely hypothetical necessity 
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for making the Haeckelian monism workable. 
When the further statement is volunteered, that 
‘ this trinity of substance provides the safest basis 
for modern monism,’ this type of monism, at all 
events, is sufficiently disposed of. For its basis 
is nothing but a verbal jumble for which there is 
no warrant whatever in fact, in science, in philo- 
sophy, in experience. There is indeed no monism 
at all; for these three are not one. The ‘sub- 
stance’ which is supposed to ensure their unifica- 
tion, is non-existent, and the inseparableness of 
their unity is entirely hypothetical. All that is 
left when this cloud of words is dissipated, is a 
a triad one member of which is—so far as science 
is to be trusted at all—absolutely dependent upon 
the other two. And these two, however hypo- 
thetically united, are never fused, and so never 
constitute other than a dualism. Such a tangle 
is even worse, because it is more visible, than the 
Hegelian. 

(3) Monism is confessedly a philosophical con- 
ception, with which pure science, as such, has 
nothing to do. But any philosophical scheme 
which is to stand, must acknowledge and abide 
by the established results of science. The archi- 
tecture of monism may be philosophic, but the 
structure must be built out of scientific materials. 
Now, apart from philosophy, the whole vast work 
of science, regarded practically, proceeds upon 
the assumption that for every event there must 
be an adequate cause. But for the assumed in- 
fallibility of this principle, research-work would be 
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nothing but the blind ransacking of chaos. Yet 
it is precisely this axiom upon which the monism 
which is identical with naturalism, is constantly 
compelled to trample. It is committed to the 
bald assertion that matter and motion are eternal, 
as if this gave any account of them whatever. It 
is obliged to assume that without any cause other 
than themselves, they became just such as could 
not help developing into the present kosmos. 
The adoption of these principles in any chemical 
laboratory in the world, would soon turn it into 
a mere waste-heap. But psychology is no less a 
science than chemistry. What, then, does modern 
psychology say to the axiom which naturalistic 
monism is compelled to adopt, viz. that all, 
literally all, we see and know, is the result of 
mere mechanical necessity, so that consciousness 
becomes literally nothing more than the sum- 
total of certain molecular vibrations ? Its smile 
of contempt is a more effective reply than many 
words. As for morality, does its inclusion within 
the sphere of science really mean that moral 
responsibility is to be henceforth regarded asa 
delusion? Such is the unhesitating and un- 
qualified conclusion of naturalistic monism. It 
needs, however, no other refutation than simple 
statement. If there be sucha thing as scientific 
morality, its very existence depends upon the 
entire dismissal of the scheme which results in 
such an impasse, as too contrary to sober science 
to merit serious discussion. 

(4) That any valid monism must also be true 
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to established philosophy, may well go without 
saying. But all that is thereby connoted must 
be fully appreciated. The human mind in its 
highest reaches may well crave for some great and 
final unification which shall merit the name of 
monism. But, in order to grasp such a summary, 
it has no right to ignore any of those realities of 
consciousness which in daily experience con- 
stitute apparently an irreconcilable dualism. It 
must be frankly acknowledged that mind, as 
known to us in ourselves, can never be construed 
in terms of matter. Nor can matter ever be re- 
solved into pure mind. Any valid monism must 
reckon with both of these, in their distinctive 
bothness. They cannot be dissolved into each 
other in turns to suit the convenience of a theory. 
The only possible construction therefore, in face 
of such antitheses, must be in the recognition of 
a single transcendent Power equally capable of 
giving rise to either, and so in itself the sufficient 
source of both. 

Further instances of dualisms that may be 
transcended but may not be resolved away, are 
found in the antithesis between subject and object 
within the unitary experience ; between self and 
not-self in the unlimited world of thought; between 
good and evil in the world of morals. If such 
antitheses are actually denied, there is an end of 
all philosophy. And indeed of all experience. 
For if these are but illusions no reliability can 
attach to anything. If they are simply ignored, 
then the area of investigation is so limited that 
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the resulting philosophical conclusion is worthless. 
The idea of subject existing without object in the 
human consciousness is self-contradictory ; for 
the one whenever conceived implies the other. 
Furthermore, unless a human being can be 
imagined devoid of all sensations, and conse- 
quently of all the experiences to which they, 
co-operating with the self, give rise, it is plain that 
the solipsism which only acknowledges the reality 
of the self, is but the portrait of a monstrosity. 
But personal reality, conjoined with clear dis- 
tinction from and yet relation to an external en- 
vironment, constitutes a veritable dualism which 
must receive fullest recognition from any would- 
be monistic philosophy. It will, moreover, be 
shown presently, when we come face to face with 
pantheism, that the reality of the dualism between 
good and evil must be no less plainly maintained. 

(5) It must, however, be clearly understood that 
not only in these contrasts, but in all the other 
complex and innumerable actualities of human ex- 
perience, a true monism must be to the utter- 
most entirely comprehensive. For consciousness 
and self-consciousness, in human experience, are 
neither philosophical abstractions nor definable 
simplicities, but concrete, complex, indefinable 
realities. Only out of their multitudinous inter- 
workings does there issue a unified personality. 
Protoplasm, we are told, is the physical basis of 
all, even the lowest life. To the uninstructed this 
bespeaks a simplicity easy of comprehension. 
But our great chemist bids us understand that 
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protoplasm is a complicated structure, built up 
of compounds alike beyond analysis and syn- 
thesis. So, to an easy-going naturalism, experi- 
ence seems a light matter to pronounce resolvable, 
without any great difficulty, into simple varieties 
of molecular vibration. But the actual opera- 
tions which are continually being carried out in 
the spheres of judgement, emotion, and volition, 
are all mere contributions to an immeasurable 
complexity, as unanalysable as undeniable in 
all the higher reaches of human experience. 
These all must be not merely comprehended, but 
taken at their full value, by any valid monism. 
This, however, is precisely what is not done 
either by Hegelian spiritism or Haeckelian natural- 
ism. One of these might apply if man were 
either pure spirit or pure mechanism. But 
he is neither. He is a mikrokosm, as ultimately 
incomprehensible as real, but, so far as language 
can express the case, definitely two-sided. He 
is equally an incarnation of matter and force, and 
a realm of consciousness. The inter-relations of 
these constitute a universe rather than a dualism. 
It is small indeed in physical comparison with the 
solar system. But it is inexpressibly great when 
measured by the possibilities and intensities of 
personality, and all the issues, intellectual and 
moral, flowing fromthem. The difference between 
an inert speck of dust and the living speck 
which, as a tiny bacillus, may develop into in- 
calculable numbers and either fructify a plain or 
decimate a town, is but a trifle compared with 
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that between man as a mere bundle of compli- 
cated material motions of matter mechanically 
derived from eternal mindlessness, and man as 
a thinker, a being with spontaneity of will, a 
tossing ocean of emotions, a creator in miniature. 
But it is the latter, assuredly, with which any 
scheme of philosophy calling itself monism has to 
reckon. And its high ambition will be justified 
not by the elimination of inconvenient factors, 
or the reduction of all to one category by simply 
ignoring everything that manifestly belongs to 
another, but by exhibiting all phenomena and 
their laws as inter-related parts of one vast whole, 
derivable from one fount, controllable by one prin- 
ciple, which must be as capable of application to 
the highest as to the lowest phenomenon in nature. 

(6) For the universal makrokosm demands 
quite as full recognition as the human mikrokosm. 
The intention of doing so is confessedly as easy 
as necessary toavow. But the actual performance 
is a very different matter. The difficulty here of 
being as scientific in induction as philosophical in 
deduction, is well-nigh overwhelming. If, as we 
now learn, a hypothetical speck of matter which 
we have called an atom, to signify that it is the 
smallest thing our minds could conceive, is itself 
a kind of miniature solar system with electrons for 
its suns and all in ceaseless motion ; if life in its 
simplest forms involves such a mixture of atoms 
as utterly baffles our analysis and defies synthesis ; 
if consciousness in a single human being abso- 
lutely refuses to be expressed in any merely 
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biological terms ; how can the utmost powers of 
the human mind do the faintest justice to the 
contents of even a little planet like ours, with its 
unbounded fauna and flora, and its untold 
millions of human creatures each possessed of a 
world of experience entirely its own? It is not 
done. It never can be done. We scarcely know 
how to think, let alone what to think, of a universe 
in comparison with which our whole solar system 
is itself but an atom. The most competent ob- 
server is he who is most humbled beneath the sense 
of his own incompetence. 

The only rationally emergent conclusion is this. 
Whilst any adequate conception of the whole is 
for ever impossible, it is alike possible and neces- 
sary that all which does come definitely within 
our mental vision must be fairly included, in any 
attempt to formulate a unified scheme of thought 
under the title of monism. And, so far as our 
vision can extend, such a scheme must inevitably 
be a case of all or none. If, in face of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, the induction possible to 
human minds must ever be partial, it must yet be 
no less impartial. Picked facts can never justify 
any type of monism. It is the universe which 
must be faced. And although the mind of man 
can never apprehend more than the minutest 
fraction of the whole, yet that fraction becomes 
to his mind the universe, and to the whole of it he 


must be ‘true. 


Now when full justice is done to all the fore- 
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going, it is not too much to say that the employ- 
ment of these canons of validity rules out all other 
types of monism than that which is known as 
idealistic or spiritual monism. Even in regard to 
this, it must be freely confessed that many pro- 
blems are left unsolved and many difficulties find 
no explanation. But it is the truest conception 
that can be formed, on rational lines, to do justice 
to all the facts that lead up from the electron to 
the human conscience. To derive all that lies 
between these, with all the boundless possibilities 
below and above them, from the working of a 
single Power, seems to be, with increasing force, the 
direction in which science is tending. But that 
that single power or substance is spiritual, not 
mechanical, of the nature of mind, not of matter 
as generally understood, bringing the universe to 
pass as the result of volition no less real, though 
transcendent, than our own, is the further in- 
ference to which philosophy is leading the modern 
mind. 

Human thought is compelled ultimately to 
translate both the immediate environment and 
the infinite distance, into terms of its own con- 
sciousness. Whatever difficulties may be involved, 
no other course is open to mortals. No science, 
as we have seen, can say how in a human brain 
thought either causes, or is caused by, mole- 
cular motion. Nor can philosophy ever exactly 
formulate a human, let alone the divine, per- 
sonality. But unless everything be illusion—and 
then all reasoning is so too—it is matter of incon- 
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trovertible knowledge that in ourselves, as a 
mental certainty, thought does express itself by 
means of matter and motion. Will does work in 
a unified mikrokosm which we know as the human 
ego, and so constitutes a scientific, a psycho- 
logical, fact which can never be shaken. 

On this firm ground spiritual monism begins to 
build. My world of experience is real. It is one. 
I have caused it to be what it is. It is mine. 
For it is myself expressed under those time- 
categories of memory, present consciousness, and 
anticipation, which attach to finite personalities. 
But from the least, on true principles, the in- 
ference is fair and reliable to the greatest. The 
monism of individual experience, in all its 
kaleidoscopic forms, becomes a valid clue to 
the monism of an infinitely varied universe. 
Granted only all that is included under the for- 
mula ‘I am I ’—which is beyond controversy— 
and the unquestionable unity of the indescribable 
workings of consciousness, as the source of all 
that is true in human experience, or visible in 
human conduct, becomes the type of a spiritual 
monism which is as valid for the makrokosm as 
for the mikrokosm. There is nothing beyond it, 
as there is nothing contrary to it. The pro- 
perties of a circle are as truly exhibited in the tiny 
image of the sun reflected in the dewdrop, as in 
the mighty orb itself. And such an analogy holds 
good, however freely it be owned that no physical 
comparison can ever be adequate. 

Not alone, therefore, to monism, do science and 
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philosophy conspire to lead human minds, but to 
a spiritual monism which is as true in the greatest 
as in the least of its applications, and which, 
doing equal justice to, although transcending, all 
the dualities of nature and experience, enfolds all 
objects of all thought in its ample and ultimate 
embrace. 
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III 
THEISM IN RELATION TO MONISM 


From this point onwards it will be convenient 
to attach to the term ‘monism’ the significance of 
spiritual or idealistic monism, as just stated. 
No apology is needed for leaving materialistic 
or naturalistic monism out of account, seeing that 
it has been sufficiently shown to fail signally when 
faced with all the facts of human observation and 
experience. Under that test all types of monism 
break down save that which may be best known 
as psychic monism. It can scarcely be called 
spiritual, even though the antithesis to material 
be intended, for this term has already another 
distinct connotation which ought neither to 
be ignored nor dismissed. It would be decidedly 
more accurate to speak of mental monism than 
spiritual, in any attempt to make the philosophical 
conception generally intelligible. It will, however 
save any hindering digression, if it be clearly 
understood that monism, as here employed, now 
stands for that psychic type which declines to 
identify’ mind with matter, or thought with 
mechanism, under any pretext whatever. Such 
monism deliberately affirms that the one source 
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and substance of all that the human mind can 
grasp is, so far as we are able to conceive of it, 
of the nature of spirit. 

When this monism is brought into relation 
with theism, careful definition points to a dis- 
tinction between them analogous to that between 
science and philosophy. Monism becomes the 
summing up of the scientific estimate of the 
universe as relating simply to the facts of nature 
and of human existence, without any reference 
to their origin, their reason, their destiny. But 
theism takes all these latter as the very soul 
and substance of its significance. If, therefore, it 
be shown, with any approach to clearness, that 
monism represents that view of the universe to 
which scientific knowledge is resistlessly tending, 
and that theism is the most rational account of 
its source and purpose and development, so far 
as our faculties will carry us, it cannot but be 
of the greatest importance that the relations 
between theism and monism should be clearly 
apprehended. 

(1) The first thing to be noticed is, that when 
monism passes, as it generally does, into philo- 
sophy,and becomes not merely a description but an 
explanation of all the phenomena of being, there 
is no necessary contradiction between it and 
theism. There is not even any reason for collision. 
The two might be fairly represented by concentric 
circles of the same dimensions. As regards 
their equal claim to include the universe, the 
infinite is in any case confessedly beyond all 
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human conception. But in so far as monism | 
refers to the totality of all that is by us conceiv- 
able, theism includes the same. It is in the con- 
tent, not the extent, of the conception that they 
differ. Ifa physical figure may be at all employed 
to represent mental conceptions, they are both 
one in bulk, but theism exceeds in mass. It may 
be true that monism does not in itself supply 
any definite proof of theism, or even support 
its main essentials, but it is no less manifest that 
there is nothing in monism, as a philosophical 
conception, to conflict with the additional con- 
notation of theism. 

(2) Nor can it be truly said that the great 
reasons which lead up to the distinctive features 
of theism, are in any degree weakened by the 
acceptance of monism as a philosophical theory 
of the universe. Nothing in that conception is 
really hostile to the existence of either efficient or 
final cause. All attempts to dispense with 
theism as an unnecessary hypothesis, are based, 
as indicated above, upon the confused percep- 
tion which identifies motion with emotion, and 
thought with molecular vibration. It is affirmed, 
for instance, that the same force may one hour 
wreck a ship and the next inspire the heroic 
rescue of its living freight in peril of death. But 
every such allegation exhibits confusion. It is 
not the same force. The difference between the 
force of a wave in the water, and a wave of 
human pity, is immeasurable. The two are, 
indeed, entirely incommensurable. 
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This incommensurableness is the unshaken and 
unshakeable rock of certainty upon which all 
forms of materialism are for ever shattered. It 
may be transcended in a higher unity, but it 
can never be either denied or ignored. It can 
only be transcended in a monism which is in 
harmony with theism. The one primal and 
personal spirit-force which theism postulates, 
may express itself sometimes through purely 
material vibration, as in the inorganic world, 
or in a higher form through mental or spiritual 
channels. But in order to be capable of so 
doing, it must be not only a psychic monism— 
seeing that the higher can never conceivably be 
derived from the lower, though the lower may 
well come from the higher—but some type of 
monism in which there is room for all, and more 
than all, we mean by personality. Otherwise, 
there could be no such incommensurable differenti- 
ation in the form of its expression as is found 
when men are compared with things. The only 
conceivable source of such differentiation is in 
the will of a free and infinite Spirit, i.e. a divine 
personality. Monism, therefore, without theism, 
is as helpless to account for all reality, as theism 
without monism would be to express it. 

Evolution, in its widest sense, undoubtedly 
points to a transcendent unity. But evolution- 
ary unity has for its very essence the assump- 
tion of an ever-immanent involution. This 
involution is only thinkable as the expression 
of an adequate volition. Such volition is to 
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the human mind conceivable only as the function 
of a transcendent personality. Which is pre- 
cisely what theism postulates. To express this, 
all physical figures are confessedly inadequate, 
yet truth may be illustrated by means of analogy. 
So may we truly say that as a sphere is un- 
thinkable which has not both a centre and 
circumference, so is any philosophy of the 
universe only rendered valid by conceiving it 
equally as proceeding from the centre of a 
final and efficient causation, and as embracing 
in its totality the whole contents of the sphere 
whose radius is the ultimate reach of human 
- thought. 

(3) Ifit be suggested that the divine personality 
just hinted at, which is confessedly the very 
essence of theism, is ruled out of possibility by 
monism, there must be a frank and firm denial 
of such consequence. And for good reasons, 
both positive and negative. 

For the latter, the question must be boldly 
pressed, What is there in scientific monism to 
prohibit personality? The inadequacy of any 
word to express the conception of a universe, 
may be conceded. But granted both the infinite 
multiplicity of proofs of mind, together with 
the ultimate unity into which they all may and 
must be combined, what expression or conception 
is there, other than personality, by which such 
a real though complex mental unity can be 
formulated ? 

For the former, it must be reiterated that if 
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we know anything at all, concerning either the 
mikrokosm within or the makrokosm without, 
the greatest as well as surest reality is personality. 
Its indefinableness is but the pledge of its real- 
ness. If it be not true, nothing is true. Whence 
follows the further assertion that the only ade- 
quate source of personality is personality. How 
the infinitesimal is derived from the infinite, as to 
method, we neither can know nor need to know. 
What we do know is, that a self-created, self- 
derived personality is a contradiction in terms. 
The divine personality according to theism is not 
self-created but self-existing. Only as such could 
the divine give being to the human. Evolution 
or no evolution, if philosophic science leads up 
to a monism which connotes a psychic unity 
as the transcendent source of all, that psychic 
unity cannot but constitute the archetype of 
personality. Here, then, and here alone, the 
human personality, in itself far too great to 
be derived from anything less than itself, may 
rationally find the true ground both of its origin 
and of its continuance in being. 

(4) In its estimate of human nature no less 
than in that of the divine, monism is free to 
confirm rather than contradict theism. Certainly 
the latter refuses to treat man as anything less 
than a free personality. Personality, indeed, con- 
notes freedom. But as the only unlimited free- 
dom is found in the divine personality, so is the 
human freedom as limited as it is real. It is the 
reality, not the absence of limitation, which is 
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assumed by theism’s estimate of human nature, 
and demanded by its moral sanctions. With 
neither of these does monism necessarily come 
into conflict. 

It is, moreover, no more concerned to stultify 
itself by denying the trustworthiness of human 
consciousness, than to destroy its own validity 
by contemning the vast and undeniable actuality 
of human moral consciousness. Monism holds 
no brief for human automatism. True monism 
seeks not to invalidate facts which cannot be 
denied, but to do them justice. For which 
reason it is in entire harmony with the theism 
which recognizes in the human personality a 
threefold unity of co-equal- realities. Simple 
consciousness, self-consciousness, moral-conscious- 
ness, all inhere in human nature, and no one of 
them can be left out of the true connotation of 
manhood. They are integral but inseparable parts 
of his complex unity. Monism, therefore, never 
calls upon a man, any more than does theism, 
to contradict his surest knowledge by denying 
this unity or its contents. Theism and monism 
are one in the steadfast attitude that neither 
logical deduction nor metaphysical abstraction 
can avail to convince any normal man that he 
is not a person but a thing. 

(5) So far as the makrokosm is concerned, 
whether the reference to the true connotation of 
the term ‘ universe’ be more or less careful, it 
is manifest that here also theism and monism are 
in perfect harmony. Any valid monism, as we 
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have seen, must acknowledge and may transcend, 
but may not ignore or deny, the dualisms which 
enter into and indeed constitute human con- 
sciousness. This theism does, frankly, fully, 
and with emphasis. Whilst as regards the 
objective realm upon which the subjective 
element is ever working, theism is one with 
monism in tracing up,.or tracing back, all nature’s 
innumerable complexities, through all their 
diversities, into the expression of the will of one 
higher Power, to whom, or to which, all these 
are due. Whatever may be said as to their 
relations to pantheism, both regard polytheism 
as contradicted alike by all that is manfest in 
nature and true in human nature. 

(6) When, however, the question is asked as 
to whether monism has any natural or inevitable 
effect upon theism, the reply cannot be less 
than threefold. 

(i) Theism, of course, stands for monotheism. 
But the latter term, at least as generally con- 
ceived, is capable of a genuinely larger connota- 
tion. To clear modern thought, no doubt 
monotheism and monism are one. But this is 
far from being understood by vast numbers 
whose theism, however sincere, has often been 
but little removed from deism. To-day, we 
know that many monists are far from being 
monotheists. In days gone by, many theists 
have been equally far from apprehending that 
divine immanence which is the immediate in- 
ference of monism. Whether, therefore, monism 
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may mean pantheism, or whether monotheism 
actually connotes monism, are questions which 
must be clearly answered if the effect of monism 
upon theism is to be estimated. 

Here we face only the latter query, and it 
must be definitely owned that whereas hitherto 
monotheism has often signified anything but 
monism, the influence of modern knowledge 
ought certainly to be the enlargement of its 
conception, until the two are synonyms. For 
the evolution of the idea of God, in the light 
of monism, certainly involves the enlargement 
of the sphere of monotheism, from the little 
area supposed to be under the special protection 
of a tribal deity, to the universe at large. 

There is no longer need to-day of the mono- 
theistic warnings and denunciations of the 
prophets of Israel, or the stern determination 
of Moslem warriors to enforce the doctrine of 
the divine unity. Polytheism survives only as 
a relic of the past, to which races uncivilized 
and ignorant cling. But it can scarcely be 
denied that mikrotheism has been the true 
name for not a little which even until now has 
passed for theism. Part of this has been 
natural and indeed inevitable. For the con- 
ceptions of God and of the universe stand or 
fall together. The God of a tribe, a nation, a 
continent, a planet, may well be not only one but 
small. Even to speak of the greatness of God 
means nothing, until the standard of greatness is 
determined. But modern knowledge leaves no 
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room at all for,mikrotheism. The measurable 
is inevitably left out of account. The universe 
is only apprehended in the degree in which the 
immeasurable is conceived. Reminders of at- 
tempted measurements of the infinitely great 
and the infinitely little alike, may sometimes 
overwhelm rather than help to a worthy con- 
ception. As when we are bidden think of suns 
innumerable, whose awful distances from our 
comparatively little system are such as to prevent 
their light from having yet reached us, though 
travelling at its stupendous pace of 186,000 
miles per second from prehistoric times. Or 
when, again, we learn still more recently that 
the ultimate molecule of such a simple substance 
as water is so infinitesimal, that if a drop were 
magnified to the size of our planet these ultimate 
components would only be the size of oranges. 
Whilst these, in turn, are stupendous enormities 
in comparison with electrons. 

But God, to be God, according to monistic 
theism or theistic monism, must be Source and 
Ruler of the least as well as the greatest, and 
must be present alike in the nearest and the 
farthest. Ancient monotheism knew nothing 
of such a blending of the infinite with the in- 
finitesimal as now makes the reason reel just in 
the degree in which it is recognized. But theo- 
monism has realities such as these for its very 
soul. So that if theism still stands for mono- 
theism, it must be for a monotheism as large 
as monism. Anything less is for ever ruled out 
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of consideration. From such a reminder, true 
theism has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. The larger monotheism becomes, indeed, 
the very crown of philosophic theism, and the 
expression of its profoundest reason, alike for 
intellectual acceptance and moral allegiance. 

(ii) Theism, has, besides, not a little to learn 
from monism in the way of purification. There 
are yet left only too many traces in theistic 
circles of the eighteenth-century deism, with its 
corresponding excess of anthropomorphism. These 
have become increasingly unhelpful and un- 
worthy in the light of to-day. For whilst it may 
be conceded that very many who need practical 
religion cannot appreciate its philosophical foun- 
dations, it is no less true that in the spiritual as 
fully as in the physical realm, every man has 
need of and right to the best, which in this case 
means, of course, the truest. The popular 
theology which is necessarily based upon an 
unphilosophic theism, has had its day and must 
cease to be, for the uncultured no less than for 
the cultured. The deism which only permits 
of the thought of an absentee God, and the 
careless anthropomorphism which suggests for 
worship little more than a magnified man, are 
both alike as insufficient for all the higher needs 
of modern humanity, as they are irreconcilable 
with that larger monotheism which alone is 
consistent with monism. 

(iii) There is, therefore, some real advantage 
in exchanging the older theological term ‘ omni- 
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presence,’ for the more scientific and philo- 
sophical expression of the divine ‘immanence.’ 
For whereas the former may be so construed as 
to carry with it, to some real extent, the notion 
of externality and interference, the latter term 
conveys, with unmistakable clearness and em- 
phasis, the scientific truth of the internal working 
of the divine, through laws as unavoidable in 
their ceaseless presence as resistless in their 
application. Only by persistent and reverent 
effort in this direction, can any worthy concep- 
tion of God be brought home to the modern 
mind. 

It cannot be too plainly stated that to-day’s 
acquaintance with the extent and methods of. 
nature, compels the choice between divine 
immanence and divine vacuity. And the theism 
which protests against the latter, must increas- 
ingly embody the former. If the swing of planets 
round our central orb, as a scientific fact, finds 
adequate philosophic explanation only in the 
divine mind expressing itself through physical 
law, there is no less necessity for invoking the 
same mind in the processes of karyokinesis, or 
nuclear division, which mark the development 
of the living cell. To say that if God be 
anywhere He is everywhere, is but to express 
in homely phrase the very pulse of the theism 
which is one with monism. Through monism, 
therefore, theism may be said to realize itself 
more fully than ever before. Certainly divine 
externalism and caprice are no essentials of true 
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theism, though they have all too long and too 
often been its accidents. But these are by 
monism ruled out for evermore. 

To theism as extended and illuminated by 
monism, the infinitesimal rush of atom-composing 
electrons, the magic living chemistry of the 
tiny chlorophyll corpuscles as they flood the 
landscape with green, the wondrous instinct of 
the busy bee, the up-soaring of the lark into the 
empyrean blue, together with the inscrutable 
processes of molecular vibrations as they pass 
into thought within the human brain, are one 
and all genuine exhibitions of the divine im- 
manence. For while science points to all these 
as instances of the ‘reign of law,’ philosophy 
replies that wherever law is, mind is. If science 
insists that all is law, the philosophy of monistic 
theism answers then, with equal firmness, that 
all is God. For the assumption of universal law 
means, that whether we consider the nature 
and function of the smallest bacillus, or the 
awful orbits in which at incalculable distances 
twin suns revolve around each other, we have 
to do not merely with unvarying but invariable 
precedents and sequences in phenomena. This 
is the very soul of the significance of law. Any- 
thing less than this, is not law at all. Genuine 
‘law,’ it must be reiterated, relates not merely 
to that which is, so far as we are able to observe, 
but that which has to be, whether observed or 
unobserved, as the result of a never-absent force, 
equally resistless and derived, The omission of 
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what may be termed the physical ‘ kategorical 
imperative,’ would turn law at once into nothing 
more than the chance exhibition of similar but 
incoherent sequences, which might at any moment 
be altered or even reversed. : 

But the embodied force in natural law which 
is thus essential, to constitute it law, can only 
be the expression of mind in the form of will. 
Without directivity, no rational account whatever 
can be given of growth and development in 
nature. No more full and final expression of 
volition can possibly be afforded than in the 
directivity which everywhere, though most vividly 
in the organic world, is manifest in nature. This 
universal directivity, therefore, with which nature 
so abounds that there is not room for the intro- 
duction of even a hair’s-breadth of the fortuitous, 
is at once the meaning of divine immanence, 
the pledge of monism, the true significance of 
theism. Its conception, within limits, is as 
old as the Psalmists. Its realization, without 
limits, is the message of monism to theism, 
and thus of theism to theology, and of theology 
to humanity. 

(7) But if theism is thus the pupil, it is in 
equal degree the teacher of monism. For whilst 
accepting with all frankness the modern lesson in 
divine immanence, it is bound, by its very soul 
of meaning, to emphasize pcr contra the divine 
transcendence. How to do this in such fashion 
as to blend both the immanence and transcend- 
ence in exact thought and lucid speech, may well 
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surpass human faculties. Yet the apprehension 
of such fusion is as necessary as its comprehension 
is impossible. That which cannot be expressed 
in logical definition may, however, be made real 
by truthful illustration. And that mind may 
permeate yet transcend matter is sufficiently 
exhibited in our own body, to point us to a large 
exemplification of the same on the scale of the 
universe. Assuredly the definite action of the 
ego in human consciousness, bespeaks a person- 
ality immeasurably distinct from the simple 
though diffused consciousness, in sensation, which 
permeates the whole physiological system of the 
body. When, therefore, the theist affirms, with 
becoming reverence and acknowledgement of the 
insufficiency of all illustration, ‘ What I am to my 
bodily frame, God is to the universe,’ he need 
never blush either for the science or the philosophy 
involved. 

Whilst, then, it is the function of monism to 
recall or preserve theism from any drift towards 
deism, it is no less the part of theism to save 
monism from evacuating itself in pantheism. 
Whether at the present time theists need more to 
realize the divine immanence, or monists to 
acknowledge the divine transcendence, may here 
be left undecided. Certain it remains that the 
theism which does both, will most truly satisfy 
the demands of modern science and philosophy. 
For which reason it will at the same time accom- 
plish most towards making theology to be the 
backbone of influential religion. 
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Looking back, therefore, on these items of re- 
lationship, it must be said in summary, that when 
the theism to which a rational appreciation of the 
universe leads human thought, is correlated with 
the monism which appears to be the inevitable 
conclusion of modern philosophical science, fusion 
not confusion is the true result. If to some 
minds theism thereby loses the semi-deism which 
so often accentuated its anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of Deity, such loss is really gain. For 
the monistic theism which insists that the finite 
must be, to the uttermost, rather permeated than 
surrounded by the infinite, adds thereby the im- 
manence to the transcendence without diminishing 
the reality of either. And in so doing it lays un- 
paralleled stress upon a principle which to-day is 
at once more true and more important than ever. 
In face of the witness of all nature to the im- 
manence, and of all human nature to the tran- 
scendence, of the divine mind, the philosophy of 
theism which does not fully recognize both, does 
justice to neither, 
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IV 


THEISTIC MONISM AS AGAINST 
PLURALISM 


IT has been suggested that such terms as theism, 
monotheism, monism, are so closely related as to 
constitute them synonyms which may be in- 
differently employed. Such an attitude ignores 
the necessary difference between popular and 
philosophical theology. For whilst theism un- 
questionably connotes the unitary quality, it says 
nothing about the universal quantity of valid 
monotheism. And monotheism, in turn, gives 
no hint at that solidarity of the universe which 
is now so fast becoming the deepest conviction 
of modern philosophy. It is no doubt possible 
that all for which theistic monism stands may, in 
modern cultured usage, so come to enter into 
theism as to constitute its proper connotation. 
But if it be any part of the function of philosophy 
to clarify and enlarge the average mind, it is cor- 
respondingly desirable that those terms should 
be employed which carry their significance not 
only in their heart but on their face. If there 
were no naturalistic monism claiming with un- 
measured confidence to dispense wholly with the 
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thought of God, theism might still suffice as a true 
doctrine of the universe. But in view of a claim 
which bids fair to be more and more emphasized 
in current thought and speech, it is increasingly 
desirable that names should be employed which 
are as completely expressive as possible. 

The special force of monotheism may well be 
confined to its ancient usage as a protest against 
polytheism. But seeing that, with all due respect 
to Professor James, polytheism is really defunct 
amongst all civilized nations, the relations be- 
tween monotheism and polytheism become simply 
matters of history, and may here be left as such. 

But the theism and monism which have em- 
braced each other, and in their harmony con- 
stitute theistic monism—best expressed in shorter 
form as Theomonism—occupy quite a different 
position. Such a conception appears indeed to 
yield both more satisfaction for the present and 
hope for the future, than any other scheme of 
religious philosophy. As such, it is undoubtedly 
called upon to reckon with the Pluralism which 
is its true antithesis, and which, in some quarters, 
appears to be receiving considerable modern 
emphasis. The claim that it should be seriously 
considered, rather than simply dismissed as un- 
worthy of regard, comes from influential ex- 
ponents. It must, moreover, be conceded, that 
its hypothesis of many independent, underived 
intelligences, co-eternal and uncreated, giving as 
the ultimate reality whence all things spring, a 
communal totality of individual spirits, a sort of 
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spirit commonwealth, contains no element of self- 
contradiction. It is certainly conceivable. But 
the conceivability of a hypothesis, and its validity, 
are entirely different matters. Whilst, therefore, 
theomonism has no objection whatever to listen 
to the claims of pluralism, it is none the less firm 
in its protest that such claims are quite un- 
justified. 

When modern pluralism is seriously propounded 
as the theory of the universe best adapted to 
oppose and replace monism, the first query which 
seems to demand answer is, How does it stand 
related to the ancient polytheism which is now in 
all thoughtful realms disowned? If there be any 
difference at all, is it in kind or in degree? Or is 
it in neither, but only inname? The reply must 
be at least twofold. 

(x) As regards the causative efficiency which is 
demanded by any philosophical theory of things, 
pluralism is but inflated polytheism. It merely 
substitutes a larger for a smaller number of gods, 
and invests these with greater potency. In face 
of the practically infinite number of existent 
phenomena, the number of such causative in- 
telligences as pluralism supposes, must be vir- 
tually infinite, and their powers unlimited. But 
the very least that can be said concerning such 
a suggestion, is that it is a mere assumption, 
differing only from the unfounded assumptions 
of ancient superstition, in its larger scope and 
vaster issues. For the belief in multiplied petty 
tribal deities of old, there was assuredly no 
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foundation save the religious imagination of 
ignorant devotees. But culture on the part 
of any devotee, even if it connotes the replace- 
ment of ignorance by knowledge, does not of 
necessity convert imagination into fact. The 
inevitable question is, whether a modern know- 
ledge which so inexorably demands an adequate 
cause for every phenomenon, finds in its wider 
acquaintance with nature any more real warrant 
for pluralism than it concedes to the polytheism 
of primitive times. That question, it is here mani- 
fest, must be answered in the negative. Without 
doubt the field surveyed to-day is wider, but the 
vision is no clearer. Nor are the alleged objects 
of regard lifted out of their native subjectivity into 
the region of objective reality. The many un- 
derived and independent intelligences of pluralism 
are, in a word, as purely imaginary as were the 
gods of polytheism. 

(2) This becomes the more evident when the 
assumptions upon which both their existence and 
their activities are based, come under con- 
sideration. 

First, as to the existence of these innumerable 
separate sources of phenomena. For the purpose 
of the philosophy hereby represented, the number 
of such intelligences supposed to be existent 
avails nothing, without the further assumption 
that they are independent, underived, uncreated. 
Unless they are all these, they become nothing 
more than the archetypes or archangels of divine 
creation. But upon what grounds can these 
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qualities be attributed to them? Are the pheno- 
mena of nature so antagonistic in their variety, 
that they demand absolute independence for the 
origin of each? Are any of them of such mag- 
nitude as to quantity, or such isolation as to 
quality, that they can only be explained by many, 
or more than one, equally underived sources ? 
Is there anything in the compass of phenomena, 
or events, so specific as to be traceable only to an 
uncreated cause, or causes, which could not have 
caused the rest of creation? Surely these and 
similar questions must all be answered in the 
negative. Here, more than ever, it would seem 
that ‘Occam’s razor’ should verily suffice for 
the immediate and final removal of such 
philosophical excrescences. 

But in order to prevent their recrudescence, it 
may be well to enter into the case a little more 
particularly. Even if the existence of innumerable 
uncreated intelligences be allowed to pass, on trial, 
as a pure hypothesis, it breaks down hopelessly 
as soon as it is tested by the actualities of being. 
For these latter do not present to us merely an 
incalculable host of diversified phenomena, a 
chaos without coherence and without relations 
between the parts. This would be the most 
probable, or indeed necessary, result, from the 
unconnected activities of unnumbered, inde- 
pendent spirits. But what we have actually to 
deal with, through human experience, is a definite 
kosmos in.which each part is related to other parts 
and to the whole, whilst the whole is kept coherent 
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by laws through which the particular detail is 
constantly subsumed under a larger type, until 
the final result is the solidarity of the universe. 
Such is in truth the very essence of the difference 
between a universe we know, and the multiverse 
which would confront us were only independent 
causes at work. 

There can be no question about the reality 
of this unified coherence which refuses alike to be 
denied or ignored. For it is plainly threefold. 

(i) In view of nature as science to-day in- 
creasingly reveals it, monism, we have seen, 
scarcely needs argument, it rather demands recog- 
nition. The inter-relations between phenomena 
are so far-reaching, and the laws by which they 
are governed play into each other’s hands to such 
an extent, that the unquestionable unity of the 

_human body becomes a type as fair as forceful of 
the whole environing kosmos. It is simply impos- 
sible for any sane man to think of nature as merely 
a vast seashore, composed of an infinite number of 
utterly discrete grains. Nature is unquestionably 
a whole, not a mass. It is an organism of related 
parts, and not a confused heap of unrelated facts. 

(ii) This solidarity of nature on the largest 
scale, is continuallyrepeated on everysmaller scale, 
as thought passes from the infinitely great to the 
infinitely little. It is no more possible to think 
of the human body as a fortuitous congeries of 
atoms, than it is of the solar system. Whether we 
think of a man, a plant, an insect, or a crystal, 
each is seen to be a unity made up of a harmony 
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of differing but related parts. Indeed, in each 
case, the parts are as meaningless for thought as 
they would be useless for action, without the real- 
ity of the unity to which they belong. Modern 
science extends our vision so far as to reveal in 
the very atom which has been hitherto pro- 
nounced ultimate and indiscerptible, a whole 
system of related electrons. But it has long been 
known that every organism is a kosmos to itself, 
as much more intricate in relationship of parts, 
as lesser in magnitude, than the solar system. 
Nature thus comes to be not only a system but a 
system consisting of systems, each of which in turn 
is another system, and so ad infinitum. Howsucha 
kosmos can ever be attributed to unrelated in- 
telligences, no matter how many, remains an 
insoluble problem for all thorough and honest 
thought. 

(iii) Besides, or rather in the midst of, all this, 
it must never be forgotten that there is a mental 
as well as physical kosmos to be taken fully into 
account. Nature includes not only living bodies 
but thinking minds. This proposition, again, 
starids in no need of argument. It is a fact far 
too real to be trifled with. If human experience 
is not, nothing is. But human experience means 
immeasurably more than the consciousness or 
intelligence of a single individual. It represents 
a spiritual solidarity, known as the experience of 
the race, which includes as one of its most real 
and potent elements the intercourse of human 
minds with each other. This, however, involves 
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that such minds must be not only sane but 
similar. That is to say, each separate mind must 
not merely work on lines of reason, but under 
the same categories of thought, as all other minds. 
Otherwise there would be no more possibility of 
communion between human spirits than between 
the components of a meteor-shower. That such 
communion, however, does exist, cannot be denied 
without self-contradiction. It is at once the 
most marvellous and the most fruitful of all 
nature’s harmonies. In the very highest sense, 
it distinguishes the universe from a multiverse. 

Now these three exemplifications of solidarity 
in nature, are not merely co-existent but co- 
operative. They constitute a ceaselessly co- 
working, no less than highly differentiated, whole. 
Such a unity assuredly demands adequate ex- 
planation from any genuine philosophy. But 
this is precisely what pluralism does not supply. 
It can offer, indeed, no approach to an explana- 
tion. The more it seeks to justify its existence 
by postulating a necessary number of independent 
intelligences as the causes of phenomena, the 
less account does it afford of any connexion 
between these causes. But that causes having 
no conceivable connexion, should result in effects 
which are inseparably connected, is an assumption 
philosophically intolerable. Harmony amongst 
effects bespeaks at least harmony, if not unity, 
between causes. If independent intelligences 
are the creators and upholders of the kosmos, 
past or present, their powers of volition must 
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be so unified as to be adequate to the result 
which nature exhibits. But where is the ground 
for assuming such a communion of wills as would 
here alone provide the required adequacy? It 
is nowhere. 

Again; in proportion as modern know- 
ledge of the laws of nature is developed, they 
are included under an ever-enlarging principle 
of generalization such as points to nothing less 
than an all-comprehensive unity. What, accord- 
ing to pluralism, is the source of such a 
sublime oneness? Absolute incoherence. But 
this is only to leave the greatest effect in the 
universe without any cause at all. Whatever 
else such a suggestion may be, it is not philosophy. 

Any system of thought which will not work 
without utilizing that which is utterly foreign 
to itself and belongs distinctively to another 
system, manifestly gives up its case. Even so 
pluralism can account for nothing as we know 
it to be, without assuming that which it sets out 
to deny, viz. the unity of the many in the one. 
That truly independent, uncreated intelligences 
should spontaneously form an absolute unity 
of volition, is pure assumption, as gratuitous in 
essence as incredible in actuality and far-reach- 
ing in consequence. Whilst the attempt, on the 
part of some avowed pluralists, to preserve 
the reality of these underived intelligences and 
yet postulate the unification of their activities 
in God as the supreme reality, is but a patent 
instance of self-delusion. In such a pluralism 
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there is no more value as a philosophy, than 
there is validity as logic. Its acceptance would 
only carry back the modern mind once more 
to an enlarged variation of the long-discarded 
Gnostic Demiurge. 

In a word; if pluralism can do nothing with 
the one supreme Cause postulated by theism, 
it can assuredly do nothing without such a cause. 
Any philosophy which is to recommend itself 
as true to the human mind, must do justice to the 
unity, no less than to the diversity, of being. 
Pluralism might render fair account of a multi- 
verse, but is entirely at a loss to find cause or 
explanation for a universe. 

But the Theomonism which represents theism 
fused with monism, gives equally sufficient 
reason for all the harmony as for all the diversity 
of nature. In the innumerable unlikenesses 
which characterize phenomena, it sees the vivid 
exhibition of the divine immanence, the un- 
fettered expression of the will of an infinite 
personality. In the all-embracing unity and 
impressive harmony of nature’s laws, it recognizes 
equally the divine transcendence, the embodiment 
of final cause on an overwhelming scale. Between 
these there is no conceivable opposition, and 
should be no thoughtful confusion. 
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V 


THEISTIC MONISM AS COMPARED WITH 
PANTHEISM 


THERE would seem to be good reason for the 
belief, now not seldom expressed, that Eastern 
thought is gaining influence in the Western world 
and promises to make itself increasingly felt in 
several directions. In two respects especially, 
the development of science which is distinctively 
European, is tending to put emphasis upon the 
philosophy which has been for long ages peculiarly 
characteristic of India. The Brahmanic monism 
which only partly and for a while yielded to 
Buddhism, was an undisguised and unmitigated 
pantheism. Itsall-controlling doctrine that ‘ God 
is one, and there is no second,’ left no real room 
for any separate existence, inorganic or organic, 
intellectual or moral. The murderer, with valid 
logic no less than entire sincerity, ascribed his 
deed of blood to God, seeing that he was but a 
fraction of the one existence, the one Power which 
did everything. Such a monism is as illimitable 
in its influence as boundless in its comprehension. 
There is actually nothing but the one existence ; 
and God is simply the sum-total of all its varied 
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manifestations. The Absolute includes and ab- 
sorbs all being, so that other than God there can 
be none. 

Buddhism, however, in its revolt against 
Brahmanism, not only became to all intents and 
purposes a practical polytheism, but initsinsistence 
upon reincarnation, as the sphere for the relentless 
Karma of each individual, assumed all the 
’ mysterious but real potentialities of pre-existence 
for that individual. Hence it deepened and 
intensified individual reality. Even in the struggle 
towards the ideal absorption in Nirvana, the 
human self necessarily became a more complex, 
and therefore more actual, non-pantheistic unit 
of being. In the very degree to which Buddhism 
was preached as a gospel of unselfishness, it 
exhibited and emphasized the sense of self. The 
genuine essence of the reason for the unselfishness 
was the strong desire, inevitably selfish, to escape 
from the miseries of being. But that which 
requires such great and persistent effort to reduce 
to virtual unreality, must have been correspond- 
ingly real at the outset. 

Both these great currents of ancient human 
thought are represented, with apparently in- 
creasing influence, in modern Europe. Present- 
day philosophy, claiming to be ever more faithful 
to recent science, is becoming correspondingly 
pantheistic under the guise of naturalism. At 
the same time the agnosticism which repudiates 
theism, fortifies itself with a metaphysic equally 
disposed to accept pre-existence and to deny 
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individuality for human spirits. The monism, 
therefore, which is not merely idealistic or 
spiritual but distinctively theistic, in asserting 
personality alike for God and man, will have 
to face both these tendencies. In thoughtful 
circles it will have to reckon with the trend of 
an influential metaphysic towards regarding 
the source of all as the unmitigated Absolute, 
and the human ego as but a transient spark of 
automatic consciousness. 

For the latter, it would seem that the truest 
analogy, according to some exponents who 
strongly claim a hearing, is that of the meteor, 
which hails from regions where no _ heating 
friction makes it visible and becomes incandescent 
on entry into our atmosphere, only thereby to 
disintegrate itself into its primal elements. In 
some such manner the human ego which is in 
ourselves so vividly conscious and so indubitably 
self-conscious, comes from some spiritual nebu- 
losity, and merely passes through life’s fevered 
transience on its way to unconscious absorption 
into the Absolute, of which it is but an infinitesi- 
mal fraction. To the ordinary man all such 
representations may seem too fantastic to be 
taken seriously. Yet the fact that to myriads 
whose lives are only concerned with phenomena 
and are untroubled by noumenal problems, these 
suggestions are but nightmare fancies, does 
not dissipate them when clothed in metaphysical 
subtleties and correlated with scientific facts. 
Hence the theism which is to be practically 
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effective must be theoretically true. If Theo- 
monism is to be the fullest expression of the 
spiritual monism to which modern knowledge 
leads us, it must fairly face all that physics 
and metaphysics together can show to be 
worthy of regard, concerning the nature alike 
of God and man. | 

Plainly there are two immeasurable realities 
to be discussed: the infinite personality of God, 
and the actual personality of man. To both of 
these, theistic monism would lead us with un- 
faltering step. What is there in the nature of 
scientific stumbling-block, or philosophical barrier, 
to prevent its mission ? 

The reply of pantheism is necessarily twofold, 
in accordance with its own two-sidedness. In 
the aspect which faces the divine nature, we have 
first to deal with PANtheism, that is with the 
conception which makes the ALL to be so 
nebulously divine in its totality, as to exclude 
utterly and for ever the God of theism. 

The aspect which confronts human nature will 
then be correspondingly expressed by pan- 
THEISM. For here we have the thesis which 
so makes the DIVINE to be all, as to annihilate 
human reality and leave nothing but a shell of 
anthropistic appearances filled with a jumble 
of psychical illusions. 

Each of these conceptions is so influential as 
to merit the most unevasive consideration. The 
whole situation is fairly summed up in two 
propositions and two questions. (i) No divine 
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personality, because the ALL is God. (ii) No 
human personality, because God is the att. 
(iii) How can the divine be at once immanent 
and transcendent ? and How can the human 
be at the same time dependent and free? We 
will take these therefore, seriatim, for careful 
scrutiny. 


I. As to the Divine Personality 


With what pleas does theistic monism meet 
the pantheistic allegation that the impersonal 
ALL is the actual and only divine reality ? 

(1) It is necessary at the outset to insist upon 
a clear connotation of the term God, as definitely 
including distinction from the universe. Aname, 
indeed, by itself, only stands for a conception. 
This, we know, does not of necessity involve the 
actual existence of that which is conceived. 
But the name ‘God,’ as employed by theism 
through all the ages up to the present moment, 
at least involves, definitely and unalterably, 
that God and the universe are not synonyms. 
Hence to affirm with Prof. Haeckel that God is 
simply ‘ the infinite sum of all natural forces,’ 
is really to invent a new term whilst employing 
the old sound. In other words, if God be only 
the universe, there is no God, there is only the 
universe. Which is but the true expression of 
the atheism of pantheism. 

(2) The suggestion that this distinction of God 
from the universe involves dualism, is simply 
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untrue. For dualism, as a principle of the 
universe, must be thorough-going to the utter- 
most. It must connote two elements absolutely 
and eternally independent. But this is neither 
implied, nor would it be tolerated, in the theistic 
view of the relation between God and the universe. 
The universe which is, according to theism, but 
an emanation from God, is at once distinct from, 
related to, and dependent upon, God. Such 
dualism as this involves is only apparent, not 
real. It is but relative, and serves ultimately to 
exhibit, not contradict, the monism to which 
science and philosophy together are leading the 
human mind. 

(3) The very essence and idiosyncrasy of theism 
lie in its affirmation that this distinctness of 
God from the universe, connotes the actuality of 
the divine personality. Whilst never asserting 
that the divine personality is demonstrable from 
any data possible to us, it insists that in the 
mikrokosm within as correlated with the makro- 
kosm without, there are abundant grounds for 
a degree of probability which fully warrants a 
rational man in saying, ‘I believe in God as the 
supreme personality of the universe.’ The 
rational grounds for such faith may be thus 
succinctly summarized. 

(i) The intelligibility of nature, when it 
becomes the object of human appreciation, is 
no less a postulate of philosophy than a pre- 
supposition of science. But as the intelligible 
is meaningless except to intelligence, so is it 
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inconceivable save as proceeding from intelligence. 
It can never, therefore, be sufficient to say that 
nature exhibits marks of mind. For mind, in 
the abstract, is not necessarily intelligence, either 
as to degree or kind. Mind is but the spiritual 
potentiality which when unified in personality 
becomes intelligence. Thus the acknowledged 
intelligibility of nature, as a proof of intelligence 
in the source of nature, bespeaks a unification 
of mind which, for our human thought, is a 
reliable indication of divine personality. 

(ii) Neither the denial of all purpose in nature 
by naturalism under the plea of mechanism, nor 
the dismissal of direct purpose by Darwinism on 
the ground of natural selection, can be allowed, 
in face of the overwhelming facts, to dismiss from 
’ consideration the real directivity which is every- 
where manifest. From our own experience we 
learn with a directness and an emphasis which 
no metaphysics can confuse, that direction of 
force in any and every degree is the expression of 
volition, and that volition is the hall-mark of 
personality. Will is for us no more conceivable 
apart from personality, than a person is think- 
able, as distinct from an automaton, without 
a will. The highest form of volitional individu- 
ality known to us is, undoubtedly, human 
personality. Seeing, therefore, that the scale 
of volition exhibited in all nature’s directivity 
must be measurelessly vaster than anything 
human, the only rational inference, therefrom, 
is towards a vaster personality than the human. 
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The fact that modern knowledge compels us to 
think of this will in nature as immanent, and 
working from within through law rather than 
from without as extraneous or capricious inter- 
ference, so far from lessening rather magnifies 
and intensifies its reality. It becomes as vivid 
in the vital functions of infinitesimal bacteria 
as in the explanation of the variability of Algol. 
And certainly the enlargement of the function 
of will, even to an infinite extent, no more alienates 
the concomitant personality than the size of 
Neptune’s orbit affects the properties of the 
ellipse. 

(iii) The element of unity which is confessedly 
the essence of personality is, as we have seen, 
so manifest, in all the innumerable instances of 
thought and will which the surrounding kosmos 
provides, that out of its inevitable and growing 
recognition, has arisen the tendency to some kind 
of monism which now dominates science and 
philosophy. No pluralistic plea, therefore, against 
divine personality can be drawn from nature’s 
indescribable diversity. 

(iv) If, in a word, nature exhibits undeniable 
intelligence, immeasurable will, manifest unity, 
what else can be inferred from these as they 
inseparably combine into nature’s totality, than 
that the source of nature is personal? The 
scale of the inference has nothing whatever to 
do with its validity. One of two things must 
come to pass, before such a conclusion can be 
reasonably called in question. Either the in- 
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telligence and will which are immanent in nature’s 
laws must be utterly dismissed from all human 
apprehension of the universe—in which case 
science becomes but a huge fiction; or else in 
ourselves thought and volition must be regarded 
as impersonal—and in that case philosophy will 
be at an end. Which of these positions is the 
more unreasonable, or the less tolerable, need 
not here concern us. It must suffice to maintain, 
on these grounds, that the divine personality as 
postulated by Theomonism, is a well-warranted 
conception. 

(4) It would truly be surprising if objections 
were not brought against so stupendous a con- 
ception as is hereby involved. The idea of an 
infinite personality may well give pause to 
superficial verbosity. The question is whether, 
when the most respectful and candid considera- 
tion is accorded to these objections, their demurrer 
is sustained. We will summarize the reasons for 
asserting that it is not. | 

(i) The most common allegation, which is 
generally deemed as sufficient as it is ever ready 
to hand, is that divine, i.e. infinite, personality 
is simply inconceivable. Which is just as irre- 
levant as it is true. For it applies with no less 
force to the human personality which we know 
to be real. The inference, therefore, from 
inconceivability to unreality would prove vastly 
too much. 

But a moment’s calm scrutiny reveals its 


further invalidity. For it really rests upon a 
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double assumption: viz. that the archetype of 
all personality must be the human ; and that all 
attempts to conceive of the divine in terms of 
human thought must be false. Neither of these 
assumptions is warranted. Our knowledge of 
human personality is certainly not exclusive of a 
Martian personality which may differ in important 
respects from the human. And an . infinite 
number of such differing forms of personality 
would not in the least affect the possibility of an 
all-transcending divine personality. Its expres- 
sion in human terms would of necessity be very 
imperfect, but may yet be true so far as it goes. 
There can be, indeed, no warrant either in science 
or philosophy for such an immeasurable excess 
of conclusion over premiss as the suggestion that 
because human personality is a reality, therefore 
all other personality to be real must be human. 
This would at least involve the absolute per- 
fection of the human, which would be tantamount 
to asserting that the human is divine. On such 
principles, if we credit the lower animals with any 
degree of self-consciousness, a dog would be 
quite justified in the assumption that there could 
be no human personality, because it would be 
necessarily other than canine. 

Certainly theistic monism never dreams of 
crediting the divine nature with human person- 
ality. Analogy is not likeness; nor is there the 
slightest reason for making the accidents of 
personality as known to men, the essence of 
personality as attributable to God. Whilst 
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theism unequivocally asserts real personality 
on behalf of the divine nature, it has never, 
through all the ages, identified that personality 
with its human analogue. To-day it is farther 
than ever from so doing. 

Thus to assert, as Mr. Bradley does, that theists 
are intellectually dishonest, on the ground that 
“the deity which they want is of course finite, 
a person like themselves,’ is but a libel based 
upon an untruth. Theism assuredly does not 
desire a finite deity. Nor do theists think of a 
divine like the human, in any such sense as 
includes the limitations of the human. All such 
suggestions are the very reverse of the truth. 
Rather, what theism postulates is, that the 
human at best and utmost is but a ‘ pale copy’ 
of the divine, from which the divine can no more 
be fully inferred than sunshine could be imagined 
by one who had only seen the moon. Yet, if 
one may venture to press physics a little further 
for illustration, as the spectrum of moonlight 
shows it to be essentially sunlight, so the essence 
of personality in human nature may be truly 
pronounced a real, even if imperfect, copy of 
that which constitutes the divinely personal. 

Anthropomorphisms may confessedly be mis- 
leading, in careless and excessive usage. But 
the error will be due only to the carelessness. 
For it is clearly inevitable that everything, in- 
cluding God and the universe, which can be by 
us conceived at all, must be conceived in human 
categories. If any reference to God is made 
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in philosophy, it cannot but be in terms of human 
thought and speech. So long as it is understood 
that these are but accommodations to reality, 
never regarded as full or exact expressions, 
they are not only harmless but as useful as 
necessary. All the resources of thought and 
speech are, we know, inadequate to convey the 
real contents of human personality. Yet no 
one proposes that either human language should 
be dispensed with, or the human self denied. 
Much less reasonable, therefore, would it be 
either to deny the divine personality on the 
ground that we cannot clearly conceive and fully 
express it, or to fling away in despair such powers 
of apprehension as human nature possesses, be- 
cause they do not yield complete comprehension 
of the divine. 

(ii) Moreover, speaking generally, and in reply 
to the alleged inconceivability of the divine, 
further emphasis may well be put upon the 
above-mentioned fact that human personality is 
equally inconceivable. ‘I am,’ is ultimately as 
unfathomed, immeasurable, indescribable, when 
issuing from the human consciousness, as when 
predicated of the divine. ‘I am that I am,’ is 
no mere ancient formula of monotheism. It is 
a challenge to recognize that impenetrability 
of personal actuality which applies with just as 
much force to the human as to the divine being. 
All that any philosopher actually knows, is the 
content of his own single human consciousness. 
Even that is a haze which refuses to be condensed 
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into definition for transference to another. Yet 
thought and will connote a consciousness both 
actual and definite. How such condensation 
comes to pass, or what are its limits, philosophy 
can no more decide than science can suggest. If, 
therefore, in regard to the divine, conceivability 
be the condition of reality, it is no less so for the 
human. And if, on this ground, deity be rejected, 
humanity is included in the rejection. Even 
then it requires a personality to deny personality, 
and the philosophy which can only be con- 
structed by denying its own postulates, manifestly 
disposes of itself. 

(iii) What, then, is the true relation of the 
human personality, as confessedly finite, to the 
divine nature recognized as infinite? It is the 
small yet true director to a larger vision; no 
more; no less. In any genuine sphere the point 
of greatest importance is the centre. Around 
it there may be an infinite number of concentric 
spheres whose radii may vary indefinitely without 
in the least affecting the essential properties of 
the sphere. The circumference is confessedly 
a limitation wherever occurring; though if it 
be granted that the radii may in thought be 
infinite, such limitation disappears. But not 
necessarily also the sphere. So to ‘know that 
the Absolute is not a finite person,’ is not to 
know anything destructive of theistic monism. 
Such theism knows no more of a finite person as 
divine, than it recognizes the deity of a vacuous 
Absolute, 
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For certainly an Absolute which is ‘ super- 
personal,’ is devoid of just those elements which 
for human experience constitute personality. To 
our powers of vision it matters nothing whether 
we say that the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum 
are super-visible, or invisible. The pertinent 
truth is that they are not visible. So too that 
which is not ‘merely’ personal, is not really 
personal. If the Absolute of philosophy be the 
super-personal, it is not, in plain truth, personal 
at all. In such case, according to the conception 
of Theomonism, it is not and cannot be the final 
source or substance of that universe to which 
the facts of human experience, both subjective 
and objective, with all their relations, continually 
testify. Everything in human consciousness is 
correlated with personality. The experience which 
embodies it may be wide or narrow, strong or 
feeble, intense or faint, but so long as it is 
experience at all, it is never other than personal. 
It cannot be less, for no human consciousness 
can say less than ‘I am.’ It cannot be more, 
for no human being can normally possess more 
than one consciousness ; and the whole of this 
is covered by the same ‘I am that I am.’ 

Thus the overwhelming manifestations of 
thought and will exhibited in the kosmos, though 
immeasurably superior in quantity to any human 
production, bespeak in the quality of their source 
and sustenance that which can only be expressed 
in terms of human personality. So far as this 
quality is concerned, there can be no ‘super,’ 
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For to add, qualitatively, to personality, is to 
take away from it. If the human mind in its 
appreciation of the kosmos is compelled to 
predicate enormity concerning its source, then 
it must and may also predicate a transcendently 
vast personality as the sufficient source of it, 
without qualitatively adding to or detracting 
from the personality which experience suggests. 
And if the human mind is further compelled to 
predicate infinity concerning the universe, then 
the fact that it cannot possibly follow out quanti- 
tatively the inference to an infinite personality 
which the analogy from experience suggests 
should be drawn, does not invalidate the qualita- 
tive essence of that inference. Still less does it 
point to an Absolute which, in endeavouring to 
realize infinity, is virtually driven to accept 
the vacuity of impersonality. The reality of 
experience in human personality may well point 
to that which is larger than itself in the source 
of all, without including any suggestion of a 
super-personality which when scrutinized turns 
out to be necessarily infra-personal. 

(5) This, however, is not the whole case. If 
the choice between a personal and impersonal 
divine be a matter of deciding which is the greater 
or less difficulty, then it must be plainly affirmed 
that to reject the former for the latter, is an in- 
stance of fleeing from the less to the greater, thus 
involving a procedure against which the theist 
may well appeal to philosophy to help him to 
protest. 
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(i) The suggestion of an impersonal divine, even 
if its thinkableness be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged, leaves the larger, higher, nobler part of 
nature, of course including ourselves, wholly 
without cause. For, in swift but necessary 
reiteration, what have we already seen? The 
assumption of an eternal universe is irrelevant, 
inasmuch as it would simply demand an adequate 
eternal cause. The presence of mechanism in na- 
ture, besides being far from supplying the needed 
source, itself requires adequate explanation. 
Without directivity such a conglomeration of 
mechanism could not explain a single correlation, 
let alone a kosmos. But directivity without im- 
manent volition is unthinkable; and directive 
volition is for our minds inseparable from 
personality ; whilst the undeniable intelligibility 
of nature also demands for its appreciation a 
unified thinking self, which is to us the very focus 
of real personality. In face of all this, the sug- 
gestion that our own unquestionable personality, 
together with all those manifestations in nature 
which call it into exercise just because they 
embody its very elements, all arise from an im- 
personal source, is neither more nor less than sheer 
self-contradiction. 

(ii) Here indeed is the dilemma which the 
Absolute is absolutely helpless to resolve. The 
whole case, makrokosmic and mikrokosmic to- 
gether, drives us to this conclusion. Either we are 
not personal, or the source whence ultimately we 
spring is personal. If the latter is too vast to be 
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(only) personal, certainly we know ourselves to 
be too real to be less than personal. Our 
own personality, in the ultimate, so far as it 
admits of expression, is an equipoise of psychical 
potentialities in a self-conscious unity. This 
equipoise is just as really disturbed by excess 
as by defect. So that even if the Absolute, 
in spite of its absoluteness, be permitted the 
relationships connoted in being the source and 
sustenance of all, it can no more give rise to 
the personal by means of super-personality, than 
can an impersonal divine nature by means of 
the infra-personal. It is the unified equipoise 
of thought, emotion, will, which constitutes in us 
the fundamental entity demanding valid cause. 
Mystery, beyond solution, it may be. But reality 
it is, such as cannot be denied without self-con- 
tradiction. As an effect, it is so stamped with 
idiosyncrasy that the conclusion is inevitable. 
Only from personality can personality come. 
Neither excess nor defect of personality supplies 
here any cause whatever. 

(iii) So far as the inconceivability of divine 
personality is any objection to reality, the incon- 
ceivableness of the Absolute involves far greater 
difficulty. For it is not only just as much beyond 
our powers of conception, but it is quite insepar- 
able from self-contradiction. For the Absolute, 
to be the Absolute, must first be an object of 
thought. But in becoming such, it must have 
relation with the thinker, and so cease to be 
the Absolute. If, however, it possesses no such 
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reality as connotes a real relation with the thinker, 
its absoluteness only means that it is absolutely 
nothing. Which calls for no further considera- 
tion. 


(6) Finally, therefore, and in sober summary, 
all that can with reason be alleged against that 
divine personality to which theistic monism would 
lead us, is that it passes our powers alike of 
analysis and of synthesis. But this it may well do 
without involving any self-contradiction. Rather 
is it hereby indirectly confirmed. For since the 
human personality is confessedly beyond the same 
powers either to analyse or comprehend, if the 
divine were comprehensible it would necessarily 
be less than the human, and therefore no divine 
at all. 

Thus the pantheism which insists that ALL is 
God, but that this God is impersonal, in the first 
place invents a new term, and in the second fails 
to justify it. An impersonal God is no God. 
Any theology, whether new or old, which boasts 
that it has ‘ lost a person but found a force,’ does 
but proclaim its virtual surrender to atheism. 
For the ALL which is thus impersonal, leaves the 
greatest thing in the universe without either 
source or explanation. Every pantheist, indeed, 
is helplessly committed to self-contradiction. 
For he cannot even assert pantheism without 
connoting personality in himself. And the per- 
sonality thus implied is at once the realest and 
richest phase of his whole being. In leaving it 
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without adequate cause, he violates the first 
principle of all reasoning. His being, with all its 
potentialities, is certainly an event and not a 
self-creation. For it, therefore, in its totality, 
so long as reason prevails, an adequate cause 
is required. The philosophy which either 
denies or ignores such a requirement condemns 
itself. 


II. The Human Personality 


It is now necessary to face with equal frank- 
ness the other side of pantheism, which so rigor- 
ously maintains that God is all, as to reduce 
human personality to a mere vanishing-point. 
This may properly be termed panTHEISM, for 
it manifestly postulates the ALL-ness of God as 
against the other pantheistic phase which main- 
tains the God-ness of ALL. 

To examine this thesis fairly, both the intellec- 
tual and the moral aspect of the case must receive 
equal attention. Psychologically estimated man 
is a thinker: morally he is a responsible being. 
If the former were not true, this page would never 
have been written. If the latter be not actual, 
nothing could make anything worth writing. 
These two assumptions, therefore, may be taken 
as beyond challenge. We proceed to inquire 
what is the bearing upon them of this phase of 
pantheism, and whether such an attitude with its 
results can be justified. 
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(1) The psychological case. 

(i) Even if, for the moment, the true significance 
of the term God be left undetermined, it is none 
the less clear that the pantheism which throws 
overwhelming stress upon the ALL-ness of God, to 
that very extent crushes out the reality of man. 
Whether God be personal or impersonal, is here 
irrelevant. If He, or It, be so absolutely all that 
man is reduced to literally nothing more than 
a finite and mechanical mode of the two attri- 
butes extension and thought which are said to 
constitute the divine, then assuredly man, as man, 
passes out of existence altogether. For the very 
conception of manhood, alike according to philo- 
sophical estimate and normal human experience, 
connotes personality. If modern scientific exposi- 
tion were permitted to apply the term ‘ man’ to 
a creature who does not know himself as a person, 
it would be once more only an instance of the 
invention of a new conception to fit an old name. 
This ‘man’ is not the man we have hitherto known 
in ourselves, or inferred in others, or regarded as 
the subject of psychology and moral philosophy. 

But the adaptation of a new connotation for 
a term with a previously well-established content, 
does not in the least affect, let alone destroy, the 
reality of the contents of the older connotation. 
The distinguishing marks of a man as a person, 
remain unmistakable and vivid as ever. Per- 
sonality necessarily involves individuality, and 
individuality ever includes a threefold unity. 
Man as an individual is not merely self-conscious, 
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Three phases of the self must always be dis- 
tinguished as equally real. The individual, as 
such, is conscious of an existent self, a separate 
self, an acting self. The connoted personality is 
of course limited by its separateness, because it 
has no power of penetration into, or fusion with, 
other selves. This is, confessedly, the special 
mark of the inferiority of human personality as 
compared with the divine. But limitation in 
man does not, any more than the absence of limi- 
tation in God, annihilate the reality of personality. 
Limitation, as Lotze suggests, is not the producing 
cause but the hindrance to the full development 
of personality. A babe is quite as really human 
as a man, even though the personality which con- 
stitutes the idiosyncrasy of humanity is only 
latent. Undevelopedness is neither the condition 
nor the prevention of reality. The finite person- 
ality can never develop into the infinite, but the 
reality of neither is impaired by the prospect of 
unlimited development on the part of the former. 
‘ We know not yet what we shall be ’—may well 
express a hope based on relation to the divine 
actuality. Certainly, when pantheism asserts 
that the essence of the human, as derived from 
and dependent on the divine, does not involve or 
even permit man’s separate existence, it comes 
into collision with unshakeable fact, and wrecks 
itself upon the rock of incontestable reality. 
Human personality is far too actual to be crushed 
into mere imagination by any philosophical 
scheme whatever. 
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(ii) It must, indeed, be definitely reiterated, 
for emphasis’ sake, that the pantheism which 
denies such actual, and therefore separate, per- 
sonality to man, sufficiently refutes itself in the 
denial. For it manifestly requires actual and 
active thought for its formulation. Whereas 
nothing short of a personality can think. A 
mental conception, to be such, must be the result 
of an acting, that is, a creating, mind. All true 
thought involves the creation of that which is 
new. Three phases condition all actual and 
active thought. First presentation from with- 
out by sensation, or from within by association ; 
secondly, recognition, as such ; thirdly adoption 
or reconstitution by the self as personal, in con- 
ception. Before any presentation becomes 
thought, it has thus to receive the hall-mark of 
the recognizing personality. The processes of 
mind which do not involve such original action 
are not thought at all, and could never issue in a 
new conception. They would be merely the 
efferent molecular responses to the thrills of an 
afferent nerve, conveying sensations, or the trans- 
ference from one cerebral region to another of 
molecular impulses. The creature who embodies 
no more than this, is no thinker at all, any more 
than the dog whose life Mr. James Mill declared 
to be ‘a succession of smells’ with ensuing 
influences. 

The man whose mental operations are merely 
transient modes of a universal Mind manifest in 
the surrounding universe, would be but an 
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automaton, equally unable to frame any genuine 
conception, or to play the part which, beyond all 
controversy, man has played in the world’s 
history. Thus, to put it paradoxically, if pan- 
theism were true there would be no pantheism. 
For pantheistic philosophy is certainly the 
creation of human thought. But upon pantheis- 
tic lines there could consistently be no human 
thought. Man is but a complex machine ex- 
hibiting a fraction of the mental processes of the 
All. Seeing, however, that to this All personality 
is emphatically denied, it is necessarily incapable 
of thinking, in its totality. How much less, then, 
is it capable of communicating powers of creative 
thought to any one of its infinitesimal modes! 
(iii) Here, once more, may well be noted the 
helplessness of the Absolute, as representing the 
final conception of the most refined and thorough- 
going pantheism. It is verily worse than useless, 
as a contribution to the solution of the problems 
involved. The All, according to pantheism, may 
at least be related even to the most lowly of its 
modes. The comparatively insignificant fraction 
of mind which beyond all contradiction inheres 
in man, may be related to the All as an in- 
finitesimal portion to the whole. Here all that 
ordinary pantheism assumes is the annihilation 
of the individuality of that portion. But the 
Absolute, as being such, can have no relation to 
anything. Only by virtual self-contradiction can 
its exponents deciare that it ‘ stands above and 
not below its internal distinctions.’ The very 
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term they are thus driven to employ, in order to 
make it intelligible, plainly dismisses it from 
serious consideration. For the Absolute can 
have no constituent parts. Hence the very 
reality of the ‘ distinctions’ thus asserted, con- 
notes the unreality of the Absolute said to contain 
them. So far, therefore, from rendering pan- 
theism more reasonable, by showing how'the All 
can be the All without reducing to nothing the 
human personality, it only makes the confusion 
worse confounded. For it represents pantheism 
itself as inconceivable, and offers metaphysical 
vacuity as the only refuge for mental difficulty. 

(iv) To ordinary pantheism, as comparatively 
reasonable in distinction from the Absolute, only 
one course is left open, which seems, at first glance, 
fairly easy. It isas whensome fugitive from close 
pursuit sees open before him the entrance into 
a labyrinth. Rushing in, he escapes from the 
possibility of capture into the actuality of hope- 
less confusion. He has lost himself in order to 
save himself. This is precisely what happens 
when pantheism, confronted with the incontest- 
able reality of human personality, flies for refuge 
to the doctrine of Maya. All conviction of self- 
reality is illusion. The man, it declares, who 
thinks himself to be himself, may be sincere, but 
he is deluded. To say ‘I am I,’ is just as really 
an illusion as to affirm ‘I am God.’ It is but the 
acceptance of appearance for reality. 

To which ancient Eastern subterfuge, the only 
needed modern reply is that already intimated. 
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It is as old as the objection, but as true as old, 
and as sufficient as true. If the consciousness 
of real, separate, acting personality be an illusion, 
all reality is at an end. But there is no need to 
face such a chaotic contingency. For the illusion 
itself, in such a case, is also necessarily an illusion, 
and so we are brought back again to the stand- 
point of rationality. But the zmpasse serves to 
show how the last state of pantheism is worse 
than the first. At the first inception of its doc- 
trine, man is but an infinitesimal mode of the 
All. In its final appeal he has vanished alto- 
gether. For certainly nothing is anything, when 
all is illusion. 

(v) Finally, it cannot but appear that the divine 
All which would crush out human reality, would 
in so doing obliterate itself. For even if it be 
as impersonal as naturalism insists, it can cer- 
tainly only exist for thought. No highly elabo- 
rated idealism is requisite to show that if there 
be no thought, anywhere, to apprehend the All, 
the All is non-existent. It cannot think of 
itself. Nor, leaving out the possibility of extra- 
mundane intelligences, can it be thought about. 
So long as language remains sane, mechanical 
sequences in molecular vibration are not thought, 
nor ever can be. Mystery or no mystery, thought 
and motion are incommensurable. All we may 
know is that the one is not the other. But that 
much we do know; until earth becomes but a 
huge asylum. If there be, therefore, no divine 
or human personality, there is no thought. If 
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there be no thought there is no impersonal 
All. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to and accept 
the nebulous personality with which some modern 
forms of pantheism are apparently disposed to 
invest the All, when they call it divine and claim 
for it respectful heed, we yet find the wreckage 
of reality no less disastrous. For our own 
personality, remaining as an axiom, is of necessity 
related to this divinity. But this very relation- 
ship, in the exact degree—whether less or more— 
to which the All is regarded as personal, is pledge 
that they stand or fall together. If there be, 
indeed, to any extent, a supreme all-creating and 
all-embracing personality remaining for thought, 
it can only realize and express itself in relation 
to other personalities derived from itself. 
Whether, therefore, there be in the universe other 
free intelligences or not, so far as this world is 
concerned, the All cannot so engulf human 
personalities as to render them automata, without 
making itself also null and void. No father can 
smother his child without putting an end to the 
filial relation. For the essence of that relation 
is not procreation merely, but communion. The 
former would be no true fatherhood without the 
latter. Nor is the principle any less true on the 
transcendent scale. If the supreme All be in 
any real sense the source of our human personality, 
it must be sufficiently personal to be truly re- 
garded as initially the father of our spirits. Such 
a relationship, even if limited to the most ele- 
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mentary contents, yet demands that, in order 
to its own continued reality, human personality 
shall be both maintained and developed. The 
one connotes the other. And such inevitable 
dualism becomes but the transition stage to a 
fulland final theistic monism. For, according to 
the conception of Theomonism, the All is in 
truth a Person from whom the human self as 
the culmination of all else may on sound 
philosophical principles be derived, and therefore 
in communion with whom its perpetual reality is 
guaranteed. 

The helpless and hopeless intellectual auto- 
matism to which pantheism would lead, is thus 
seen to be unnecessary and unwarranted. Theis- 
tic monism redeems human nature from such 
degradation, and opens out the way to an ever- 
developing reality, by its insistence that the 
divine and human personalities, however differing 
in content, are yet reciprocal. The transcendent 
reality of the divine is guaranteed in the infini- 
tesimal but undeniable actuality of the human. 
Nay, the very essence of the divine connotes the 
human. So far as our thought can penetrate the 
unfathomable depth and height and breadth of 
the universe, the only offspring worthy of the 
supreme Personality is a spirit made after its own 
likeness. But not even the Supreme can at the 
same time create and crush the mysterious but 
actual personalities in which, though infinitesimal, 
its very self is mirrored. 
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(2) The moral case. 

From the psychological aspect of the relations of 
pantheism to human nature, we pass to the moral. 
The automatism which would prevent the possi- 
bility of all real thought, puts an end equally to 
all moral potentiality. The creature that has not 
self enough to think, with the spontaneity which 
actual thought demands, can certainly never 
experience a genuine volition. Itis not a question 
of free will, but of real will. For the will which 
is not free is no will at all, but simply a psycho- 
logical and ultimately mechanical nexus between 
desire and attainment, motive and action. 
Whether we are here face to face with the inex- 
plicable, or not, is quite irrelevant. Whether 
science can find room for volition under one 
of its laws, or philosophy include it in one 
of its categories, may be left undecided. The 
plain fact is that if there be no self as the 
essence of a free personality—in very deed 
the mainspring of volition, even as vitality in 
the ganglia of Remak is the mainspring of the 
rhythmic beating of the heart—the so-called 
act of volition is no act at all. It becomes 
merely the conductor of a preceding impulse, as 
materially and mechanically as a wire is the 
conductor of an electric current. But the un- 
mistakable and everlasting difference here is, that 
the wire has no consciousness whatever that it is 
passing on the energy through which the lamp 
becomes radiant; still less has it the witness of 
self-consciousness that it is creating the energy 
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which it transmits. But the human self un- 
doubtedly has both of these. And it is, as we 
have seen, for ever useless to pour scorn upon 
this self-consciousness as an illusion, because such 
a weapon of destruction must always recoil with 
fatal force upon the user. 

(i) Before, however, proceeding to estimate 
the moral effect of pantheism upon human 
nature, it is entirely necessary to be clear upon 
one point. Is man a responsible being or not ? 
To that query there must be a monosyllabic 
answer, admitting of no possible evasion. If he 
be not, then it is altogether useless to read or 
write another word. For in such case truth and 
untruth, error and accuracy, right and wrong, 
good and bad, are but meaningless terms, a 
jargon of sounds, all equally insignificant. No 
utilitarian suggestion is of any avail either for 
morality or sociology, unless it be also definitely 
understood that when a man sees what is most 
useful for a worthy purpose, he ought to seek to 
bring it to pass. That is, he is responsible for 
what he can do if he will. If he is not, then there 
is no ‘ ought’ in the case, and the demonstration 
of that which is ‘useful, to the community, is as 
useless as the exhibition of a Turner to a cat. 

But if it be understood that he is responsible, 
that man in his normal condition is a creature 
who ought to do everything possible to him, in 
the exact degree to which he perceives it or 
believes it to be right as against wrong, true 
as against false, good as against bad; then we 
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are provided with an Ithuriel spear whereby 
we may touch into self-revelation the superficial 
falsities which are to-day so often found to issue 
alike from pantheism and ‘determinism.’ 

(ii) Whilst it is neither necessary nor possible 
here to enter upon an elaborate study of the 
reasons alleged on behalf of ‘ determinism,’ it must 
be clearly pointed out that, for all purposes of 
moral philosophy, pantheism and ‘determinism’ 
areone. Analytically there is, indeed, a difference 
to the credit of the former, in that it is truthfully 
named, whilst the latter is not. Pantheism 
frankly avows such an All-ness on the part of 
God as leaves no room for moral responsibility 
on the part of any living creature. However 
highly organized such creature may be, its acts 
are not its acts but God’s. That is plain. But 
the system which calls itself ‘determinism,’ by the 
omission of a syllable which, if inserted, would 
confessedly make a word corresponding in ugliness 
to the thing signified, conceals the truth and 
falsifies the issue. For its dogma is not that man 
determines anything; nor can it be that God 
determines, for it is equally pronounced in its 
avowal that of God nothing can be known. Its 
thesis is that man himself is, in all respects, 
‘determined.’ Plainly, therefore, its only true 
denomination is ‘determinedism.’ This name 
would not only be as accurate as ugly, but would 
honestly convey to ordinary minds how surely it 
is synonymous with automatism. Pantheism 
brings us, certainly, to the same moral quick- 
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sand, but it does not mislead with a false banner 
on the way. It views the whole case from an 
alleged divine standpoint. ‘There is a divine 
spirit in all things ’—says its leading exponent. 
But that which calls itself ‘determinism,’ professes 
to speak from the plane of human experience. The 
result is, in both cases, precisely the same. Man- 
hood is gone, and thinghood alone remains. 
Whether the human creature be regarded as the 
printing-machine whose every letter is decided 
for it by the compositor; or as the mere mass of 
flesh and blood which is left when a falling ava- 
lanche crushes out his life, matters really nothing 
to the inquiry concerning his moral status. 

(iii) It thus emerges as a plain fact—and it 
makes no difference at all whether it be expressed 
in academic or in popular phraseology—that 
pantheism, equally with the dogma that man is 
determined, leaves no room whatever for moral 
responsibility. Sometimes this is openly acknow- 
ledged ; sometimes it is indignantly repudi- 
ated. Seeing, however, that it is too manifest 
to call for reiteration, the final question is, What 
have we left when man, as we know him, has 
been thus eviscerated and subjected to hydraulic 
pressure? In simple truth we find ourselves 
face to face with merely animal remains, out of 
which all that is either human or moral has 
been equally crushed. 

(a) Indignation, whether on the part of pan- 
theist or ‘determinist,’ does not in the least avail 
to mitigate the unequivocal result that for each 
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alike morality is at an end. The only difference 
between them is that the latter is concerned with 
the fact of irresponsibility, no matter how 
brought about ; whilst the former ascribes it to 
a cause, viz. the All-ness of a divine environment. 
If it should seem strangely strong to affirm that 
a moral pantheist is unthinkable, the reasons 
for such an avowal are as clear as close at hand. 
For him there can be no other than God. But the 
repudiation of such otherness is the annihilation 
of all human personality, and the morality of an 
impersonal organism is unthinkable. For an 
organism is at utmost but a thing; and the 
morality of a thing is as much a contradiction 
in terms as a round square. It is possible, no 
doubt, here again to invent a new terminology 
by emptying the term ‘ morality ’ of its most essen- 
tial content, and then making hollow sounds with 
its shell. But that is a proceeding surely intoler- 
able to sanity. Morality without responsibility 
is inconceivable. And the very soul of responsi- 
bility is personality. As no mere thing can ever 
be responsible for anything, so is it of the very 
essence of personality to be responsible for all 
the results of its own working. Thus whatever 
else may characterize the creature who, being 
impersonal, is irresponsible, moral he—or rather 
it—can never be. If pantheism be true, morality 
is impossible. 

(6) Nor is this all. Whatever the creature may 
be which is devoid of personality, it can never 
be human. Experience joins with observation 
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to testify that a man we know, and a marionette 
we know, but a being combining the two is alike 
unknown and unknowable. The moment -it is 
shown that ‘man is determined,’ he becomes a 
vanishing-point. His manhood is gone for ever. 
The apology of pantheism that the determination 
is due to the All-ness of God, no more affects 
the result, than the manner of a murder lessens 
the reality of the victim’s death. 

It is open to God, however conceived, to 
make either a man or a conscious automaton. 
But it is not open even to omnipotence, to 
make a man who is also an automaton. An 
omnipotent God can people a world with men, 
or with things. He cannot make the men to 
be at the same time things. Is it proved that 
the All-ness of the divine leaves no room for 
any other personality to realize itself in spon- 
taneous action? Then in the whole realm at 
least wherein such All-ness prevails, there may 
be thinghood, to any extent, but there can 
never be manhood, as we know it in ourselves 
and infer it in others. The philosophy which 
puts an end to morality, naturally and neces- 
sarily rules manhood out of existence. 

(c) That no such consequence flows from the 
immanence of God which theistic monism recog- 
nizes as the saving essence of pantheism, is 
manifest. For it is perfectly compatible with the 
all-presence of the divine personality to co- 
operate with and not crush the human. No 
contradiction in terms is here involved, nor 
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anything in conflict with the clearest verdict of 
consciousness. The mysteriousness or inexpres- 
sibility of such co-operation does not affect the 
case. For they both apply equally to the life- 
processes of a blade of grass, a single cell of 
which will at any time supply the theist with all 
the illustration he may require, of the conjunction 
of the real and the inscrutable. 

Perhaps a truer analogy may be drawn from 
higher life, even though it be freely acknowledged 
that no analogy can be exact, nor any parable 
complete, which employs the impersonal to 
illustrate the personal. Yet whilst no man can 
say, as to his bodily life, whether it is more 
important that he should have fresh air, or 
should fully use his lungs, we do know that a whole 
house may be permeated with a pure atmosphere 
whose oxygen invigorates the breather, or with 
a foul atmosphere whose carbon dioxide asphyxi- 
ates him. So may we truly conceive the universe 
as permeated through and through with the divine 
presence. But according to theistic monism, 
such divine immanence is the very breath of our 
soul’s real life. Whereas, according to pantheism, 
it is but a source of moral asphyxia, the cause 
of personal extinction. 

(iv) Human nature, however, in its clearer 
and higher moods, refuses to be ruled out of 
being or degraded to the category of the non- 
moral. It is consciously ‘crowned with glory 
and honour,’ and will not consent to be robbed 
of its royalty. Such tenacious clinging to all the 
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virilities of manhood, has undoubtedly been the 
attitude of all the noblest specimens of humanity. 

But it is no mere flight of imagination to 
aver that the divine nature also protests against 
the belittling of itself which is inevitably con- 
noted by the pseudo-adoration of pantheism. 
For the latter’s estimate of the divine proceeds 
upon a principle of measurement which cannot 
but be pronounced quantitative rather than 
qualitative. Now all quantitative measurement 
is materialistic and mechanical. The assump- 
tion at the outset is that where God is, man, 
as a separate entity, cannot be. The truth or 
falsity of such an assumption necessarily turns 
upon the nature of the separateness. It may 
be well and true to say in physics that no two 
bodies can at the same moment occupy the same 
space. But in metaphysics can two separate 
consciousnesses ever be in each other’s way? 
In morals does the existence of good character 
ever prevent the co-existence of other charac- 
ters, whether good or bad? Is it not rather 
true that human consciousness, just in the degree 
in which it is moral, both requires and desires 
relations with other moral consciousnesses, in 
the form of intercourse with other personalities, 
in order to realize itself? On the human scale 
it is rightly regarded as one of life’s most pitiful 
tragedies when either a keen mind is shut out 
from intercourse with other minds, or a tender 
heart left alone to experience the unutterable 
sadness of lost communion. 
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Hence the theistic monism which furnishes 
reasons no less for the transcendence than the 
immanence of the divine, is warranted in its 
protest that pantheism does as little justice to 
God as to man. Even if some conception of a 
divine nature which is not personal were conceded 
to it, none the less would it mutilate that which 
it professes to exalt. It manifestly credits the 
divine with hugeness rather than with greatness, 
and begs the foundation question by denying to 
the All any possibility of character. For char- 
acter, to be character, requires relations with 
other characters for its realization. Hence the 
two stand or fall together. No human character ? 
Then no divine. No divine character? Then 
no human. For whilst it is true that men may 
gain apparent and partial characters from inter- 
course one with another, the actual and complete 
character of any human soul can only be realized 
by relationship to a divine communion. For 
this alone includes all that is comprised in the 
multitudinous workings of the faculty of moral 
decision. 

But this last step, the dismissal of the potenti- 
ality of character, our consciousness absolutely 
refuses to take. It is true that a characterless, 
impersonal All would involve also an impersonal 
characterless fraction. But the fraction knows 
itself to be personal. No disproof of such know- 
ledge is even conceivable, seeing that all reasoning 
processes must start from it as an axiom. If it 
be not fact, nothing is. If anything be fact, it 
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is. But at its utmost the pantheistic crushing 
out of human personality is mere theory. When 
theory and fact conflict, the victory cannot be 
uncertain. Whilst, however, human personality 
with its corollary of character remains, we have 
not only in each human being a separate moral 
entity, but, to that very extent, a tribute to the 
divine character. For as an echo always and 
necessarily supposes a creating voice, so does the 
indefeasible reality of moral character in man 
respond to, and so testify to, the existence of 
moral character in God. 

(v) It may, however, with some show of reason, 
be here suggested that the appeal to fact proves 
too much. No element of consciousness is more 
unmistakable than the recognition of the presence 
of evil as a factor in the kosmos. The existence 
of pain to an extent far beyond the warning 
function which it serves physiologically, and in 
an indiscriminateness quite inexplicable upon 
any theory of divine beneficence, has always 
constituted one of the gravest problems that 
theism has to confront. The only approach to 
an explanation is to recognize at the outset, that 
all the pain which by reason of its uselessness- 
deserves to be pronounced pure evil, is due not 
to the divine order but to the creative action 
of the free personalities who constitute human 
society. The general theistic assumption here 
is that the laws of the universe, when obeyed, 
make for peace, for harmony, for happiness. 
Such an assumption is well based on facts. 
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There may well be some special facts of pain, 
such as death from cancer or snake-bite, &c., 
which we cannot explain as moral consequences. 
Yet even these cannot sweepingly be denounced 
as pure evil, both because theism has a future 
in view which has yet to come into the account, 
and because even now such tragedies are in- 
separably associated with the development of 
the very noblest human qualities, sometimes in 
the sufferer, sometimes in those who strive to 
help and heal him. Im any case it is certain 
that the mystery of good is immeasurably greater 
than the mystery of ill. The latter pantheism 
can no more explain than theism, whilst as to 
the former, theistic monism affords a firm 
rational basis for the fuller and sufficient ex- 
planation of Christian Theism. But pantheism 
gives no account whatever of those laws which, 
on the whole, ceaselessly make for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. But when 
these laws are set at nought by the human 
personality, the result is not only a moral wrong 
in resistance to rightful authority, but a physical 
consequence in the causing of pain which other- 
wise would not have been. 

The two questions which perhaps most of 
all here thrust themselves into prominence are 
these : How can a human personality spontane- 
ously resist right, as thus enforced in natural 
law? And if he can, why should the Creator 
bring into being creatures with such potent 
capacity for ill? Of these, the latter may be 
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waived for the moment. The former remains 
alike unanswerable and irrelevant. 

The real questions that press for answer are, 
whether pantheism has any better explanation 
than theism of the mystery of evil; and whether 
it has any more hopeful promise of bringing the 
mystery toanend. Both these must be answered 
unequivocally in the negative. 

Theism traces evil back to God for its po- 
tentiality; for its actuality, to man. That 
man is the actual doer of the ill, is certified 
only too clearly, both by observation and ex- 
perience. But according to pantheism there 
is no evil, inasmuch as there is no free action 
of any human personality. Pain itself, how- 
ever, being too real and too manifest to admit 
of denial, what is necessarily denied is its as- 
sociation with and origination from wrong. The 
only ultimate source of suffering in this case, is 
an impersonal force expressing itself through 
human machines. Now, manifestly, such a sug- 
gestion does not at all diminish the reality or 
amount of existent pain. It may possibly be 
utilized to point in the direction of the cult that 
calls itself Christian Science; and insist that 
suffering is not suffering but only illusion. The 
only abiding effect, however, of such a mirage, 
is to leave the human mind thirstier than ever for 
something more sane and real. For when the 
delusion has faded away, nothing is found to 
remain but a welter of woe without cause. 

And more. That which is without known 
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cause, is so far also without cure. If there be no 
source of evil to which appeal may be made, 
with a view to betterment, in either divine or 
human personality, then, assuredly, there is no 
hope of relief from the consequences of evil in 
any conceivable future. That which is beyond 
appeal, is beyond help. Inasmuch as evil does 
not arise mechanically, it cannot by any me- 
chanism be obviated. The customary modern 
reminder of the all-prevalent supremacy of 
law, with the accompanying ‘ deterministic’ sug- 
gestion that environment is omnipotent for the 
prevention of ill, is unfortunately unavailing. 
It is untrue at the root. For by far the 
greater mass of suffering arises through the 
actual violation of law, not because of but in 
spite of environment. The reign of law, there- 
fore, affords no guarantee whatever against the 
violation of law by human personalities. 

If suffering comes to pass, not as a new creation 
through positive resistance to a possible right, 
but as the purely physical sequence of forces that 
can do no wrong, it is manifestly beyond remedy. 
That father who, a short time since, at one of our 
great stations, flung his child beneath the wheels 
of the incoming train, with the result of suffering 
unutterable followed by the loss of three limbs 
and an ensuing blighted life, did no wrong. He 
could not help it. Like all other inflictors of 
unnecessary pain, he was merely the embodiment 
of forces which worked in him resistlessly, as part 
of the operations of the impersonal ‘ God who is 
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the infinite sum of all natural forces, the sum of 
all atomic forces and etheric vibrations.’ That 
being so, there is nothing for it but that the 
suffering should go on as their result. Resistance, 
in this case, is out of the question, for nothing 
has the capacity for resistance. Prevention is 
consequently impossible. That which was to 
be, willbe. That which is, could not be avoided. 
That which is yet to be, must be. Responsibility 
is nowhere ; contingency is unthinkable ; appeal is 
absurd. Thus the situation is summarized in 
the picked words of Goethe, cited by Haeckel: 


By eternal laws of iron compelled, 
Must each fulfil 
The cycle of his destiny. 


It is at least plain that if this vision were true 
for the present, it would be hopeless for the future. 
And the theistic monism which in the name of 
fact, philosophy, and science, directly denies the 
premiss of this pessimism, in its conclusion opens 
the door of hope. Whatever mystery may en- 
shroud the past or oppress the present, so long 
as there is contingency there is hope of amelio- 
ration. If there be personality, there is room 
for appeal. There is possibility that the creation . 
of further ill may cease, and the consequences of 
previously created evil may be modified, even if 
not reversed. Be the acknowledged difficulties 
what they may, the conditional optimism of theistic 
monism, compared with the unrelieved pessimism 
of pantheism, is as the dawning of the morning 
10 
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- contrasted with the gloom that tells of coming 
night. 

(vi) One other feature of the whole case finally 
calls for notice. An easy and superficial retort 
to the exhibition of free human personality as the 
cause of wrong, with its concomitant suffering; 
may be that the Supreme Personality who is here 
connoted as the source of all personalities, is 
ultimately responsible for the result of all their 
activities, because confessedly responsible for 
their existence. Such a suggestion can only be 
made by writers who are either unwilling or unable 
to recognize the distinction between potentiality 
and actuality. It is indeed marvellous that this 
distinction, upon which the whole vast difference 
between the moral outlook of pantheistic deter- 
minism and of theistic monism turns, should by 
some minds be deemed irrelevant. Nothing 
remains but to reaffirm its utmost relevancy. 
The analogy exhibited in the difference between 
the possession and the use of capital in business, 
between the artisan’s basket of tools and what 
he does with them, is perfectly true and applicable. 
George Washington and his hatchet illustrate the 
whole case with clear sufficiency. As a being 
possessed of creative power, capable of the 
original action which is the very essence of moral 
evil, man is undoubtedly responsible for what he 
actually does. For the possession of that spark 
of personality wherein lies the potentiality of 
such action, the supreme Personality isresponsible. 
This, however, is very far from being any im- 
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peachment of the divine character. When it is 
asked how far theistic monism takes us towards 
an answer to the question why should men as 
free beings ever be brought into existence, in 
view of the contingency that evil might arise, 
with consequent suffering to such a_ woful 
extent, the answer is that it takes us all the way 
men need to go, if not all the way they would go. 

For the principle already outlined, that 
personality to realize itself must either find or 
make other personalities deserves all emphasis. 
On the divine no less than on the human scale, 
solipsism can never be the expression of full- 
orbed personality. ‘Unus homo, nullus homo’ 
is not more true than ‘ Deus solus, nullus Deus.’ 
But there are also other considerations, no less 
true and forceful, to be taken into account. 

(a) The very possibility of human character 
demands such contingency. The highest moral 
results in human nature, no less than the most 
real satisfaction to the divine nature, require free 
spirits for their realization. Not only that which 
the Supreme Personality must most desire, but 
that which in lesser personalities is greatest and 
worthiest, as being most like Himself, could be 
attained only through the existence of free spirits. 
Communion between a personality and the non- 
personal is inconceivable. But equally so is 
moral character on the part of an automaton. 
For man as truly as for God, the character 
which necessitates freedom is the loftiest height 
of perfection. | 
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(6) Furthermore; on the largest scale as on 
the smallest, not merely the highest ethical result, 
but the fullest hedonistic issue, requires a creature 
capable of origination. The being who can do 
no wrong, can manifestly do no right. But it is 
in the doing of right that the noblest happiness 
is achieved. No hungry dog presented with a 
well-covered bone comes near to knowing the 
satisfaction of the man who, at cost, has done his 
duty. And only in the possession of such creative 
faculties as are involved in the call to duty and 
right, can there arise any appreciation of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. Yet in such apprecia- 
tion unquestionably consists the happiest, no less 
than the noblest, possibilities of human existence. 
The creature who could not hate, could not love. 
The love of an automaton is an absurdity. The 
most pronounced pantheist or ‘ determinist’’ must 
acknowledge that without love, not only is human 
character eviscerated but happiness is reduced 
to sheer animalism. Will any self-respecting 
philosophy deny that the appreciation of love 
and the power to love mark the very highest 
reaches of human nature? But love and honour 
alike demand spontaneity. If there be no free 
recognition of the sacredness of truth, there can 
be no honour. If no honour, nonobility. If no 
love, with truth and honour, assuredly human 
life is degraded to the level of a mere succession 
of sensations. But if there is to be love, there 
must be the original action of a free spirit. For 
mechanical love is but a mocking contradiction 
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in terms. Love by machinery would be sheer 
heart-blasphemy. 

(c) To ask for the highest and best, therefore, 
at any less price than the contingency which is 
inseparable from free spirits, is pitiful self-con- 
tradiction. A pantheistic world of automatic 
creatures is perfectly conceivable. In it there 
would certainly be no wrongdoing, nor any 
suffering per consequence. But it would be 
always and necessarily an ignoble world. In it, 
right, and truth, and honour, would ever be as 
impossible as was the case when the monsters of 
the Trias roamed this earth without a conscience, 
wondrous creatures physically, but sheer in- 
carnations of sensation and nothing more. 

Once again appeal may fairly be made to 
analogy. A man may surround himself with a 
row of dummies as house companions, in perfect 
assurance that they will never grieve or dis- 
appoint him. Wrongdoing will be unknown. 
But so, too, will be right doing. Between such 
dummies there will assuredly be no quarrelling 
or bitterness. Neither will there be any sweetness 
or affection. There will be no lying. Nor will 
there be any speaking of the truth. Towards 
himself there will never be any hatred or rebellion. 
No more will there ever be any obedience or love. 
Manifestly, such companionship will be as far 
from communion as night from day. The father 
who desires communion of which the essence 
shall be truth, and love, and obedience, and 
sympathy, must have children capable of their 
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opposites. Omnipotence and omniscience com- 
bined can devise no other way. 

Thus pantheism, estimated by the standard 
of all that we must own to be highest and noblest, 
dooms itself to degradation as the poorest 
conceivable philosophy of the universe. God 
is all, and yet is no one. Man seems to be 
something, but really is nothing. All that he 
appears to do is really done by the att. He is 
merely an automaton possessing a consciousness 
which utterly deceives him, and worked by 
impersonal forces which take no more heed of 
mind or morals than those which bring to pass 
a shower of rain. But, in sober truth, the im- 
personal cannot do anything. Whence it follows 
that neither God nor man can do anything. 
All that is, merely happens. God is but a 
conglomeration of mindless forces. Man is but 
a passing accident in a characterless universe. 
Than which, no lower estimate of being can be 
formed. 

(zd) Theism, on the contrary, not only points 
to the highest ideal, but claims that it is actually 
in process of fulfilment. Read history how we 
may, it is the incarnation of measurelessly 
higher and nobler results than could ever have 
been attained if evolution had stopped short 
at the production of non-moral anthropoids. 
Apart from the fact that human history is always 
misleading, because it is ever the worst and not 
the best which is recorded—for the simple 
reason that the best is generally unknown, and 
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even where known is indescribable—it is true 
beyond challenge, that good exists in the world 
to-day which could never by any possibility 
‘have come to pass in a crowd of sense-ruled 
Deinosaurs or irresponsible apes. 

It may be impossible to demonstrate a measur- 
able triumph of moral good over evil in the 
present condition of humanity, as it is certainly 
impossible to do justice either to the quantity 
or the quality of the moral good which is un- 
deniably and always working in human lives. 
But enough is already known to brand as an 
unmeasured libel the designation of our terres- 
trial environment as the ‘ worst of all possible 
worlds.’ For on the broad plane of fact through- 
out the ages, from the cave-men until now, 
struggles and sufferings, wars and woes, the 
inflictions of malignity, the oppressions of the 
innocent, and the tyrannies of brutal might, 
with their saddening detail of complicated con- 
sequences, have been after all but the by-pro- 
ducts simply inevitable in the production of 
courage, virtue, honour, truth, love, heroism. 
Only through the possibility of the former have 
these latter, for the most part in silence yet 
unceasingly and increasingly, characterized the 
development of humanity. 

In regard to this whole immeasurable mystery 
of good, both a negative and positive principle 
must be plainly affirmed. Negatively, not only 
is its rise and progress out of the mere hap of 
impersonal collisions between automata utterly 
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unthinkable; but, positively, the confessedly 
appalling contingency incurred in the creation 
by the Supreme Personality of other personalities, 
capable as such of unmeasured wrong, has been, 
even thus far, amply justified. For to such a 
creative scheme—if an inadequate but inevitable 
human term may be permitted—our human 
centuries are but minutes. And seeing that even 
already the resultant actual, energetic, working 
of good, and right, and truth, and love, is im- 
measurable and increasing, what honest thought 
can do justice to the prospect of possible ennoble- 
ment when the divine minutes shall have ex- 
panded themselves into corresponding aeons ? 
Long before the limit is reached which modern 
science, with its broad hint from radium, puts 
to the warm life of the earth, humanity may have 
become a family as much nobler and happier 
than to-day’s civilization, as the highest type of 
a pure and happy Christian family is now nobler 
than the palaeolithic savage. The vision sug- 
gested is indeed beyond our sight, but it is 
assuredly not impossible. And its bare possi- 
bility is sufficient to answer all misgiving as to the 
wisdom of the Supreme Personality in calling 
into being creatures partaking, to such high 
and therefore dangerous degree, in His own 
nature. 


III. Before the validity of theomonism as 
against pantheism can be finally established, 
two other considerations must be met, or rather 
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two questions which issue from the foregoing 
must be answered. First, how can the divine 
nature be both immanent and transcendent ? 
And secondly, how can human nature be both 
free and dependent ? 

(1) Nowas to the former, the great truth which 
lies at the heart of pantheism may be fully con- 
ceded. The theism which denied or ignored the 
reality of divine immanence, would be to-day 
undoubtedly discredited. Inasmuch, however, 
as theism lays equal stress upon the divine 
transcendence, the question becomes alike legiti- 
mate and pressing,—how can divine immanence 
possibly be so blended with divine transcend- 
ence as to warrant the total conception of 
theistic monism? Now to demand a formal and 
exact statement in such a case, is manifestly 
unreasonable. Neither thesis alone can find 
- complete conception in human thought, still less 
expression in human speech. We have already 
seen sufficient reason for dismissing as irrelevant 
the objections which are sometimes based upon 
this natural impossibility. It matters nothing that 
realities are beyond our poor powers of description 
or analysis, so long as they are real. What does 
matter, in the case of the two realities before 
us, is to know whether they are, or are not, so 
mutually exclusive as to be either negatively 
irreconcilable or positively antagonistic. 

Let us glance carefully at the first. What is 
there in the conception that the divine Personality 
is distinct from and actually transcends nature, 
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to conflict with the acknowledgement that He 
is present in every ultimate fraction of the 
universe ? The modern scientific imagination 
conducts us with mathematical exactness to 
the atom, and so enlarges it for our scrutiny 
that the infinitesimal point becomes virtually 
a solar system with electrons for planets. But 
that is all. When science has bidden us thus 
look with as steady gaze as possible, her function 
is fulfilled. Does then philosophy step in to 
identify the dashing electrons with the force 
which gives them their velocities? Assuredly it 
does not. 

Even if it should presently be demonstrated 
that the electron is literally nothing more than 
a particle of negative electricity, as above sug- 
gested, so that matter as such becomes virtually 
nothing but motion, yet motion is one thing and 
the force which causes it is another. Force is 
not motion, any more than willis nerve. Beyond 
such analogy we may not go. But herein we 
go far enough to justify the affirmation that the 
ceaseless presence of force does not involve the 
identification of the force with that which 
results from it. To say, as well we may, that 
it is God who works in the marvellous chemistry 
whereby the infinitesimal chlorophyll corpuscle 
breaks up the carbon-dioxide and creates starch, 
no more involves the identification of God with 
the co-operating solar energy than it necessitates 
the ignoring of that energy. God, theism de- 
clares, is the source of the solar energy. And 
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whether on the infinite or the infinitesimal scale, 
source is just as distinct from that which flows 
from it, as the issue is the expression or outflow 
of the source. There is thus no ground whatever 
for the suggestion that where the source is, the 
issue cannot be; or that where the result is, 
the force that gives rise to it cannot be. Cause 
and effect are not spatial entities which neces- 
sarily crowd each other out. The effect is but 
the manifestation of the presence of the cause. 
Hence that which embodies the effect may well 
at the same time be the working centre of the 
distinct cause. No conflict between cause and 
effect as to room for co-existence is conceivable. 
So that whilst they are mutually exclusive in 
thought, mutually preventive antagonism in 
actuality is unthinkable. 

No more is there any reason to regard as 
irreconcilable the co-existence of the divine 
immanence and transcendence. It is rather 
to be affirmed that they are as inseparable as 
distinct. The immanence is but the complement 
of the transcendence. Immanence without trans- 
cendence would be effect virtually without cause. 
Transcendence without immanence would be 
cause without corresponding effect. For deism 
never did or could suggest a worthy effect of the 
Supreme Cause. The very heart of its error was 
that the effect which it postulated was but 
truncated and inadequate. We may, indeed, 
suppose with truth that the divine immanence, 
so far as we can know it from our poor acquaint- 
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ance with phenomena, does not and cannot 
adequately express the divine transcendence. 
The cause must ever transcend all the effect 
appreciable by us. But the general principle 
remains unaffected, that as in philosophic thought 
every cause supposes an effect, without which it 
would not be a cause; and as every effect 
similarly bespeaks a cause; so does the divine 
transcendence connote that working in nature, 
witnessed by us, from which it is yet distinct. 
Whilst the divine immanence no less supposes 
that supreme and ultimate Personality which is 
measurelessly more than the sum total of all its 
diffused operations. 

Here, therefore, once more, is only such dualism 
as must obtain in the inseparable and thus unified 
conception of cause and effect. It is but a rela- 
tive duality which blends into ultimate and 
genuine monism. Theomonism thus stands for 
the valid unification of the immanent and tran- 
scendent in the divine Personality which is re- 
vealed in nature as we know it, and therefore 
presumably throughout the universe beyond our 
knowledge. Hence it is equally saved from the 
disabilities which attach to the pantheistic sugges- 
tion of an impersonal and therefore insufficient 
deity, and from those which inevitably rule out 
the deistic conception of an external, distant, 
inefficient, cause of all. 

Theistic monism rather insists that the God 
who was identical with nature, could be no more 
truly divine than a God helplessly severed from 
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nature. The unity of nature, in the widest reach 
accessible to our observation, is but the expres- 
sion of the will of God who is at once in nature 
and beyond nature. The in-ness and the beyond- 
ness are both alike manifestations of the divine, 
even though the one to us is visible and the other 
invisible. So far as our vision extends, God is at 
once the distinct Source of nature’s grandest 
unified totality, and the ever-present secret spring 
of its minutest workings. Thus one may venture 
upon the suggestion, nor would less be true, that 
nature is but the unified totality of the sphere of 
which God Himself is alike centre and radii, cir- 
cumference and contents. Yet in this sphere 
there is room for all the activities of humanity. 
Analogy confessedly fails, but the reality to which 
it imperfectly points endures. ‘In Him, we live 
and move and have our being.’ Both pronouns 
are justified. 


(2) The remaining duality which has to be 
correlated with theomonism, is the co-existing 
freedom and dependence which with equal clear- 
ness distinguish human nature. It is a com- 
paratively easy task to lay stress upon either of 
these taken singly ; but it may well appear at first 
sight impossible to combine them both in a single 
personality. Ona superficial view it might seem 
as if pantheism is at once easiest and most 
rational in putting all emphasis upon the de- 
pendence, to the entire exclusion of freedom. 
But closer consideration soon shows that this 
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claim to superiority can no more be conceded to 
its advocates, than the further affirmation that 
pantheism stimulates spontaneity and volitional 
energy. How, indeed, any creature which has no 
separate existence apart from the All, can be sup- 
posed to possess that power of original action 
which alone deserves to be called ‘action,’ and 
constitutes the very hall-mark of separate exist- 
ence, passes all reason’s powers toconceive. But 
that is by no means the whole case. 

In simple truth, pantheism rules out of thought 
quite as effectually all dependence as all freedom, 
on the part of human nature. For the former just 
as really as the latter, implies some definite degree 
of separate existence. That which is a mere part 
cannot be truly said, as such, to ‘ depend’ upon 
the whole. It simply exists as a part of the 
whole, and may defy the whole to exist with- 
out it. Forthe whole cannot annihilate the part 
without ceasing to be the whole. For its whole- 
ness, the whole depends upon the part, more 
really than the part for its existence depends 
upon the whole. The part may continue to be 
what it is, even if the rest of the whole should 
be annihilated. But this is not dependence. It 
is simply complementary co-existence. No such 
relation, according to theism, exists between 
God and man. For his whole being at every 
stage man is dependent upon God, whilst God 
is absolutely independent of man. The deepest 
instincts of human nature corroborate this utter 
dependence, quite as fully as the clearest con- 
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sciousness in every man asserts his separate 
existence and essential freedom. 

Is there, then, any such conflict between these 
two as to constitute a duality irreconcilable with 
spiritual monism? The answer may be found in 
experience, as indeed it must be, if found any- 
where. Although in themselves distinct and 
separate as elements of human experience, yet 
when viewed in relation to God, the two resolve 
themselves into one as surely as the two views in 
the stereoscope become one when viewed through 
properly adjusted lenses. For the very freedom 
itself with which human nature is, according to 
the testimony of consciousness, incontrovertibly 
endowed, is dependent upon God. Theism first 
points to the fact as a fact, and then, regarding 
it as an effect, finds the adequate cause in the 
divine will. That will, in the very act of creation, 
makes the human will at once dependent and 
independent. The Supreme Personality has but 
expressed itself, in bringing into being other 
personalities. As such, they are and must be, at 
one and the same time, both free and dependent. 
The latter by the fact, the former by the nature, 
of the creation. The divine might certainly 
create non-personalities. But not even the divine 
can create personalities which are not person- 
alities, in not being free. 

The creative faculty in human nature, through 
which so much both in man himself and in nature 
may be controlled, is dependent for its origin and 
continuance upon the divine will, just as really as 
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the other and physical constituents of his bodily 
organization; whilst the freedom thus con- 
ferred cannot in the very nature of the case be 
controlled. In its possession it is, but in its 
exercise it cannot be, dependent. As a con- 
ferred faculty its possession is as truly dependent 
as is an estate held by some tenant on lease from 
a landowner. But the latter in controlling the 
tenure exercises no jurisdiction over the work 
done upon the estate. That is for the tenant, by 
very virtue of his tenancy, to decide. So is 
human nature free indeed, yet utterly dependent 
for such freedom upon the Supreme Being from 
whom all the potentialities of every man’s own 
being are entirely derived. Relative to human 
nature, controlled freedom and _ self-origination 
are equally unthinkable. 

In other words, human dependence is physical 
and potential, human freedom is moral and 
actual. These may and must ever co-operate to 
constitute normal manhood. If man were not 
dependent, he would be divine. If he were not 
free, he would be but animal. It is somewhere 
between these extremes that humanity finds its 
right place. Truly animal, indeed, as to physical 
foundation. But in no less real sense divine, in 
actually transcending the animal. So does the 
very seal of the truth in theistic monism become 
manifest, in that it exhibits and emphasizes both 
these proclivities. It recognizes man as an in- 
tegral part of a vast whole, to the complex unity 
of which his dependent being is free enough to 
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make definite contribution. Theism certainly 
insists that the whole is greater than the parts, 
but whilst postulating the transcendence of the 
Supreme Personality, it invests man with a lesser 
yet no less real personality. The human is, as 
such, at least touched with the divine. This it 
is which constitutes him an active and not merely 
passive element of the totality, and makes him 
capable of creating modifications in it by use of 
his inalienable endowment. Thus does Theo- 
monism, as a theory of the universe, both cor- 
respond to experience and embody a philosophy 
which is itself consonant with the latest reve- 
lations and demands of science. 


It 
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RECAPITULATION—THE EMERGENT 
THEOMONISM VALID AND FINAL 


For the sake of clearness, even though it be at 
the risk of repetition, the preceding arguments 
may be succinctly summarized as follows. 

For a certain class of minds pantheism evidently 
possesses no small fascination. But its failure 
as a theory of the universe becomes manifest, as 
soon as it is steadily viewed in the full light of 
individual consciousness. In representing the 
All to be God, it postulates impersonality as 
the characteristic of the divine. But unless an 
entirely new and unwarranted significance is 
attached to the word divine, this attitude plainly 
involves a contradiction in terms. For in any 
case we have the witness of consciousness to the 
reality of our own personality ; and so long as 
thought is expressed in language, the divine must 
be greater than the human. But philosophy is 
bound, by its own very existence, to insist that the 
possession of personality marks a higher grade of 
being than its absence. Hence, in this case, the 
human would be higher than the divine. But 
the low conception of the divine which pantheism 
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would thus suggest, is no less contradictory to 
the inference which the workings of our own 
minds compel us to draw, from the marks of in- 
telligence with which nature everywhere abounds. 
To dismiss all these as mere impersonal happen- 
ings, is to ignore the most incontrovertible and 
potent realities of our own being. 

In pantheism’s further representation of God 
as All, it not merely employs a well-understood 
term in an illegitimate sense, but pushes its new 
connotation to an intolerable extreme. For the 
significance attaching to what it terms the divine, 
is such as to crush out all spontaneity, i.e. all 
reality, from human personality. Whence it 
follows that all responsibility is at an end, and 
with it all possibility of morality. So that— 
dismissing of course all practically disparaging 
reference—a moral pantheist becomes logically 
unthinkable. Beyond all contradiction, how- 
ever, we do know ourselves to be persons, and 
not things. The first of the above results, 
therefore, may be set aside upon the irrefragable 
testimony of consciousness. This relieves us 
from considering the suggested logical conse- 
quence. In any case the impossibility of 
morality would be an intolerable issue, for it 
would both evacuate human life of all its highest 
values, and make human society actually impos- 
sible. A theory of the universe which necessi- 
tates such consequences, may well be dismissed 
from further notice. Besides which, experience 
showsthat human society hasalways held together, 
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and does so still, by means of the very bonds 
which pantheism pronounces to be illusion. The 
illusion, therefore, must be in it, and not in them. 

Theism, on the other hand, starting from 
human personality as from an unshakeable 
axiom, does justice both to the nature and 
result of its operations. Then finding operations 
which cannot but be pronounced similar, oc- 
curring on a transcendent scale in that portion 
of the universe which comes within our observa- 
tion, it naturally and logically infers the presence 
of a similar cause. For mere magnitude of 
operation can have no alterative effect whatever 
upon the nature of the operative energies. As 
men know themselves to be really, though on 
the tiny scale, creators, initiators of results 
which but for them would never have been, 
so are they driven to believe in creation on 
the immeasurably vaster scale. The effective 
energy of a Personality becomes the only rational 
source of kosmic phenomena, whatever may be 
shown, in the progress of human knowledge, 
to have been the method of His working. If 
there are anywhere any phenomena which must 
be regarded as effects of preceding causes, then 
somewhere ultimately, logically though not neces- 
sarily spatially, there must be a Cause which is 
itself not an effect, as the primary source of all. 
All that men know or can conceive of cause 
within the region of their experience, points to 
personality as the only thinkable uncaused cause 
whence the universe may in reason be derived. 
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Nor is such a conclusion vitiated by our in- 
ability either to express in language, or ade- 
quately to conceive in thought, the nature of 
the divine Personality, seeing that our own 
personality, for all its acknowledged limitations, 
also defies our powers of conception and ex- 
pression. If the human is too real for definition, 
assuredly the divine does not become unreal 
because it also transcends defining. 

And when thought passes on from the intel- 
lectual into the moral realm, the actuality of 
evil, with all the concomitant suffering, does not 
invalidate the preceding conclusions. The facts 
are confessedly invested with tragedy, and en- 
wrapped in mystery beyond our present powers 
of solution; but the whole problem, when 
impartially considered, points certainly in the 
direction of personality, divine and human, for 
its genuine source and truthful estimate. The 
open mind cannot but see that the very possi- 
bility of moral good is bound up inseparably 
with the equal possibility of moral ill. And 
when full justice is done—so far as is possible 
to our limited powers of perception—to all the 
diverse facts and complicated relationships of 
human existence, there appears to be abundant 
reason, alike from the survey of the past, the 
estimate of the present, and the hope of the 
future, to regard the mystery of evil itself as but 
the inevitable hv-product of the immeasurably 
vaster mystery of good. 

So far, therefore, as pantheism is concerned, 
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theism is shown by comparison to be as much 
more reasonable as more hopeful. In fair, full 
estimate, it appears to be as truly more philo- 
sophical as it unquestionably is more practical. 
There are, confessedly, in connexion with theism, 
problems which can by no means be ignored. 
The solution of these, however, may well be 
postponed for further patient consideration, 
without injury to human thought or life. 
But the pantheistic contradictions, both to the 
intellectual and practical realities of human 
existence, are such as must, if allowed to work, 
effectually block all progress, and indeed issue 
in soulless, helpless, hopeless automatism. This 
consequence is sufficient condemnation of any 
philosophy. If, therefore, theism desires to 
develop into theology, pantheism supplies no 
valid veto against such further progress. 
Again, when pluralism demands to be heard, 
the verdict of fair and full consideration is to 
the same effect. It is said, indeed, that ‘the 
choice for philosophy to-day lies between a 
radical empiricism and a thorough-going monism.’ 
But the former, so far as it is represented by 
pluralism, certainly becomes less satisfactory 
the more closely it is scrutinized. On the small 
scale of human experience, it fails to explain 
incontrovertible facts. On the scale of the 
universe, its collapse is complete. A world of 
spirits, be they human or superhuman, here or 
yonder, entirely separate from and independent 
of each other and all else, is equally without 
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warrant as a suggestion, and futile as the source 
of all those innumerable and ceaselessly active 
correlations of the universe which tend ever more 
and more to coalesce into unification. 

Multiplicity in the universe may, indeed, be 
freely acknowledged as too real to be ignored. 
But equally so is unity. And whilst multiplicity 
may very well represent the diverse components 
and various manifestations of unity, the unity 
can never be derived from mere incoherent multi- 
plicity, utterly devoid of any integrating principle. 
If real separateness in units be the sole and final 
principle of philosophy, then it equally involves 
real incoherence in the aggregate. But seeing 
that unity can never be incoherent, the insoluble 
problem for pluralism is to find a principle of 
coherence. 

There is truly no philosophic warrant what- 
ever for the assumption of an infinite number of 
uncreated, impervious entities, as the source 
of all. But even if there were, out of such a 
congeries of spiritual energies, without connexion, 
without coherence, without unification, no kosmos 
could ever be derived. Only a chaotic multi- 
verse, not an orderly universe, could issue from 
such unconnected, non-correlated sources. But 
against such a heterogeneous aggregation, every- 
thing within us no less than everything around 
us, emphatically protests. Our own personalities 
are just as certainly related to each other, and 
to the kosmos, as they are in themselves radically 
real. Furthermore, the disharmonies of the 
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universe,’ however manifest and serious, are 
very far from being such as must logically result 
from an infinite number of disconnected jarring 
wills, representing in their totality merely un-: 
measured energies, with no unifying «principle 
whatever. Compared with the philosophy which 
would commit us to.suich a chaos’ of facts and 
confusion. of thotight, theism is, as even’Mr. J. S. 
Mill acknowledged, reasonableness itself. 

Finally, therefore, justice must be done to the’ 
growing conviction of the saner philosophy, 
which, when correlated with ‘science, ’ asserts’ 
that the true and.only valid theory of the universe 
is some form of monism. But the form : which; 
under the name of naturalism; is in°some modern 
quarters most clamant, we shave seen to be: 
utterly wanting in all the main characteristics 
which a valid monism demands. ’ 

Its postulation of mere mechanism as the all- 
sufficient explanation of the universe is sheer 
self-contradiction. For the very statement of 
such an hypothesis requires’ a distinct reality 
and activity of thought which can, by no possi- 
bility conceivable to our minds, either have 
arisen from or express itself in pure mechanism. 
When the mechanical is actually identified with 
the mental, reason is put to death. Further- 
more, the setting up of a ‘substance’ which is 
not only enigmatic in nature, but whose very 
existence is alike doubtful and indemonstrable, 
as the final and sufficient source of all, cannot 
but merit the name which has been applied to 
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it of a ‘bastard monism.’ Nothing whatever 
can issue from it, until the essential dualism of 
its two ‘ aspects’ has been distinctively brought 
into action. Indeed the definite acknowledge- 
ment has to be made, under compulsion, that 
before any approach can be made to the evolu- 
tionary process which results in man, these two 
aspects must become three. ‘Sensation’ has 
to be added to the matter and spirit which are - 
assumed to constitute the ‘ essence of substance.’ 
Without such trinitism, naturalistic monism is 
as helpless to make even a start, let alone 
progress, in evolution, as any huge ocean liner 
would be to move without its engines. 

But the analogy holds yet further. Even 
if, for generosity’s sake, a present be made of » 
all needed dynamic, the most mightily engined 
modern vessel would, we know, be worse than 
useless without the steering gear. Let the 
hypothetical ‘ substance’ be credited freely with 
these potencies of matter, spirit, sensation. What 
is the inevitable result of such an avowedly 
mindless coalition? Chaos. Neither more nor 
less. For whilst mere force, or energy, is incon- 
trovertibly directionless, no direction of any kind 
is contained in the notion of ‘necessity,’ which 
alone naturalism will allow. To affirm straight 
out that ‘things are as they are because they 
never could be anything else,’ is at once the 
blindest and hugest assumption of which a self- 
asserting philosophy can be capable. As a 
petrtio principu it stands facile princeps in the 
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history of thought. The merest tyro in mental 
discipline cannot but see that the assertion, so 
confidently made, that the ‘ forces of nature are 
not erratic, does not touch the heart of the 
matter at any point. Indeed the very fact 
that they are certain and unalterable in their 
progress, from initiation to result, is the para- 
mount reason why such a process must be 
directed towards such a result. For without 
such direction the chances are as infinity to 
one against the result ever being reached. Thus 
necessity, per se, is nothing more nor less than 
masked chance, with the added element of 
resistlessness. The monism which is compounded 
solely of such elements as these, becomes posi- 
tively puerile. No matter how vehemently 
some raucous heralds proclaim to-day that before 
it all other philosophies must bow the knee, 
it is seen to be, on thorough scrutiny, the 
mere fetish of a school, unworthy of serious 
consideration. 

Within sight, however, of the wreckage of its 
Tower of Babel, the foundations of true philo- 
sophy, based upon valid science, may yet be 
laid, and a structure of spiritual monism reared 
in which the modern mind may safely dwell. 
The Theomonism which has been outlined above, 
may be truly said to satisfy all the conditions of 
the great problems of being, so far as the human 
intellect can at present hope to do. It yields 
a sound principle, moreover, for the largest 
conceivable generalization concerning the universe 
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at large. In a word, the ancient formula ‘ God 
is spirit,’ becomes radiant in modern light as 
never before, seeing that in it philosophy and 
theology combine, each contributing its own 
distinctive rays of light. In that radiance, the 
phrase ‘ He is before all things, and in Him all 
things hold together,’ becomes at once the true 
expression of a valid spiritual monism, and the 
very soul of a rational theology. 

Between such a type of monism and theism 
there can be no possible conflict ; any more than 
between the two foci of the same ellipse. They 
are but aspects of the same vast conception. 
They differ only in that they express one view 
from distinct standpoints. Thus, monism 
may be said to be but theism viewed from the 
centre outwards. Theism is but monism viewed 
from the circumference inwards. Or if the 
confessedly incomplete analogy just suggested 
may be pressed a little further, the differing 
standpoints of the two foci are those of an 
only slightly eccentric ellipse. From the theistic 
standpoint the universe is the revelation of God 
more especially as transcendent. From the 
monistic point of view the divine immanence 
fills the whole field of vision. But as when 
the two foci of any ellipse approach one 
another the eccentricity is diminished, until it 
vanishes in the perfect circle which results from 
their fusion, so when the two slightly varying 
standpoints of theism and monism are brought 
together into one, the final vision of the resulting 
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Theomonism is that of a universe in which the 
transcendence and the immanence are fused in 
the all-embracing principle that ‘God is all in 
all.’ 

It were, doubtless, worse than delusion to 
imagine that any such formula of words, or any 
thoughts that can ever accompany them in human 
minds, could actually express a complete con- 
ception of the divine reality. Whether an eager 
philosophy strains yet further after such a con- 
ception, in groping about for an Absolute, or not, 
the old words once again suggest themselves as 
being here alike true and final: ‘No man hath 
beheld God at any time.’ With such a connota- 
tion, it may be well that the term Absolute should 
sometimes be employed, if only to remind 
ambitious man that he must ever remain a 
reverent agnostic in just proportion as he attains 
to truth concerning the Supreme. Theomonism, 
at least, will always be modest enough to own 
that, in actual comparison with reality, all its 
principles and conclusions are but as the pointings 
of alittle child to an ocean-chart, compared with 
the actuality of the immeasurable deep around 
him. 

Yet the child may perceive and revere both 
the mind that made the chart, and the power 
that rules the ocean. He may be thankful for 
the guidance thus afforded towards finding a 
way of safety and hope. He may be gladly 
content to follow the indications that promise 
finally a safe arrival at the haven nearest home. 





intellect, the Beentae with steadiest bane: eee 
philosopher with keenest powers of analysis and © 
synthesis, each of them but an infinitely a 
fraction of the vast ocean of being, seek and find — 
and follow the surest indications possible to 
sincere scrutiny, whereby man may know ee 
he comes, what he is, and whither he goes. Such _ 
indications will be at best but partial, fragmentary, 
incomplete. But in the degree to which they 
are true, they will be alike precious in them- 
selves, and will suffice to make life worth living. 
This, no more, no less, is precisely what Theo- ; 
monism means and offers, when it sets forth 
in modern light, valid reasons for the conviction 
that all things begin, continue, and end, in 
God. ° 

a 
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